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Aotes. 


THE RUSSIAN FLEET IN THE EUXINE. 


When the late Nicholas I. visited the southern 
provinces of his vast empire, the whole naval 
force in the Euxine was assembled at Sebastopol. 
This was in the autumn of 1837. Prince Men- 
zicoff was then ministre de la marine, and admiral 
Slavanieff was the port admiral. 

M. Anatole de Démidoff was so fortunate as to 
witness the arrival of prince Menzicoff at Sebas- 
topol, who came in a government steamer in 
order to inspect the fleet; and the account which 
he gives of it may be considered as almost official. 
I need not state my reason for transcribing it at 
this moment. 

“Les hautes collines qui défendent la rade [de Sévas- 
topol] présentent, aussi loin que la vue se peut étendre, 
Vaspect d'une éternelle désolation: cette céte est aride et 
nue, elle n’a pas usurpé le surnom tatar d’Ak-Tiar, blane 
rocher. Cependant, parvenu sur ces hauteurs, vous étes 
dédommagé, par la beauté de la perspective, des fatigues 
d’une longue ascension. Vous embrassez alors tout |’en- 
semble du port et de ses établissements, coup d’cil ma- 
gnifique, surtout lorsque la flotte entiére de la Mer Noire 
présente comme alors, dans |’admirable bassin de la rade, 
son imposant alignement. 

“Vous jugerez sans peine de ce mouvement, de cette 
varieté, de toute l’animation de ce sévére paysage, quand 
vous passerez en pensée la revue de cette mer sillonnée 
par la flotte que voici : 

Le Varsovie . 120 canons. | Machmout 90 canons. 
Silistrie. . . 90 Catherine . 90 
Tchesma . 90 Andrinople 90 
Maria ... 9 Staloust . 90 
Anapa ... 9 Pimen . . 9 
Pamik Ifstaphi 90 

Puis venaient les frigates : 

Bourgas . 60 canons. srailoff. . 40 canons. 

ms s:s @ « Agathopol 60 mt 

Varna .. 60 » Teéenédos . 60 2 

Apna. . . 40 am 

Les corvettes : 

Sizopoli. . 14 canons. Oreste . . 24 canons. 

Iphigénie . 24 ,, 
Le brick le Mercure . . “ . 20 canons. 

13 gaitlettec? § @anetz (le Courrier - 14 ” 

Les goi lettes} {anes (le Panton) , ee ~s 

Et enfin le cutter le Spechni (le Rapide). 

Et lallége la Struia (VOnde).” ' 

According to the baron de Reuilly, the Russian 
ships carried ten men to a gun; half sailors, and 
the rest marines or gunners. This would give 
about fifteen thousand men available for the de- 
fence of the fortress, in addition to the garrison 
and other able-bodied inhabitants. 7 

The steamer in which prince Menzicoff arrived 
at Sebastopol was called the Gromonocets, or 
thunder-bearer. I suppose this to be the ship 
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whose fate is recorded in the lucid and graphic 
despatch of general Canrobert, which has just ap- 
peared in the Moniteur. Borton Corner. 


POSIES FROM WEDDING RINGS, 


More than thirty years ago I collected the fol- 
lowing posies from old wedding rings. My friends 
furnished me with several, but the greater number 
were transcribed from worn-out rings, afterwards 
melted by the dealers, who allowed me to copy the 
inscriptions. Some were very old: 

“ Death neuer parts “ Loue and liue happy. 1689." 
Such loving hearts.” “ Avoid all strife 
Twixt man and wife.” 


“ Joyfull loue 
This ring do proue.” 


“ Loue and respect 
I doe expect.” 
« No gift can sho 
The love I ow. = “In thee, deare wife, 
“ Let him never take a wife I finde new life.” 
That will not love her as his 
ife.” 
“ In loving thee 
I love myself.” 
“ A heart content 
Can ne'er repent.” 


| 

| 

| 

| 

{ 

| 

“ Of rapturous joye 
I am the toye.” 
| 

| 

| 


* In thee I prove 
The joy of love.” 


“ In loving wife 
Spend all thy life. 1697.” 
“ Endles my love as this.” 


“ In love abide 
Till death divide.” 


“ In Gop and thee 
Shal my joye bee.” 

“ Loue thy chast wife | 
Beyond thy life. 1681." 

“ Loue and pray “ True love will ne’er remove.” 
Night and daye.” “ Tn unitie 


“ Great joye in thee | Let's live and dy.” 


Continually. “ Ilappy in the 


“ My fond delight Hath Gov made me.” 


By day and nizht. | “ I loue myself in louing thee.” 
“ Pray to love ; , - 
tote - eras . 1647.” “ Silence ends strife 


With man and wife.” 


| “ In thee, my choice, 


doe rejoyce. “ None can preuent 
J.3.D. 1677." “he Lord's intent.” 
“ Body and minde “ More weare—more were. 1652.” 
In thee I finde.” “ Gop did decree 


“ Deare wife, thy rod Our unitie.’ 

Doth leade to Goo.” “ I kiss the rod 
“ Gop alone made us two one.” From thee and Gop.” 
“ Eternally he 2 loue and joy 

My loue shal be.’ ac our employ. 


“ All I refuse. * Live and k ue’; 
And thee I chuse.” Loue aud live. 


“ Worship is due “ This ring doth binde 
To Gop and you.” Body and minde.” 
“ Gop aboue, “ Endles as this 
Continew our love.”’ } Shall be our bliss. 
: Thos. Bliss. 1719.” 
“ I wish to thee | - 
All joie may bee.” * Loue and joye 
“ With my body | Can neuer cloye. 
I worship thee.” | “ The pledge I prove 
F csateieeetl fnaee 
« Tm thee, my loue. Of mutuaill love. 
All joye I proue.” | “ T love the rod 
“ Beyond this lif | AndtheeandGon. 1646.” 
Seyond this life 


Loue me, deare wife. | “ I doe rejoice 
In thee, my choice.” 


ly All I refuse, 
p But thee I chuse.” 
“ Divinely knitt by Grace are wee ; : $ 
ate two, now one; the pledg | “ I change the life 
here see. ayd to wite.”’ 
B.& A. 1657. | * Endles my love 
“ Endles my loue, For thee shall prove.” 
As this shal! proue.” i 


* Joye day and nicht 
Bee our delight. 


E. D. 
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SHAKSPERIANA. 


Readings in “ Cymbeline.” —In Act IV., when 
Belisarius and Arviragus return, having left Gui- 
derius with a person whom Belisarius recognises as 
Cloten, Arviragus says : 

e , In this place we left them. 
I wish my brother make good time with him, 
You say he is so fell.” 


Upon which Belisarius says : 
« Being scarce made up, — 
I mea an, to man, — he h: ad not apprehension 
Of roaring terrors, for defect of judgment, 
As oft the cause of fear.” 

Mr. Knight, in the note on this passage in his 
national edition, after rejecting the readings of 
‘Theobald and Hanmer, follows the suggestion of 
an anonymous author in reading “as” instead of 
the original “is” in the last line, and in interpret- 
ing the passage thus: 


“ Cloten, before he arrived to man’s estate, had not 
apprehension of terrors, on account of defect of judgment, 
which defect is as often the cause of fear.” 


Agreeing with Mr. Knight in construing “for” as | 
“on account of,” and in substituting “ as” for “is,” 
I think him wrong in making Shakspeare say that | 
“defect of judgment” is “cause of fear.” Ob- 
serve how irrelevant the last six words are made 
by that construction: “Cloten,” he says, “ when 
young, had too little judgment to be fearful ; | 
though too little judgment is often a cause of | 
fear.” The latter part of the sentence, read thus 
disjunctively, weakens the former, and almost re- 
duces the whole remark to a nullity; for what 
useful inference can be drawn, if want of judg- 
ment is as often a cause of fear as of courage ? 

It appears to me that “ judgment” (not the want 
of it) is represented as “oft the cause of fear,” 
and that the sentence ought to be read as mean- 
ing that “Cloten had not apprehension of terror, 
on account of his want of a quality, judgment ; 
which, however good in other respects, is often a 
cause of fear.” In this view, “as” signifies “as | 
being,” and is the adverb which puts “ judgment” 
and “ cause” in apposition. 

The same remark, as to “judgment” being a 
“ cause of fear,” may be found in Hamlet, Act IV. 
Sc. 4.; where Hamlet says, “thinking too pre- 
cisely on the event” of what you purpose under- 
taking, is — 

“ A thought which, quarter’, hath but one part wisdom, 

And ever three parts coward.” 


Allow me to append a note on another passage. 
In the quarrel between Cloten and Gnuiderius, | 
Cloten says: “ Know’st me not by my clothes?” | 
And the other answers : 

“ No, nor thy tailor, rascal! 
Who is thy grandfather; he made those clothes, 
Which, as it seems, make thee.” 
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Does not this strongly support A. E. B.'s reading 


(Vol. v., p. 484.) of the passage : “ Some jay of 


” 


Italy, whose mother was her painting ? 
Sty.irss, 


Shakspeare’s Bones.—In describing her visit 
to Shakspeare’s grave at Stratford-upon-Avon, 
Mrs. Beecher Stowe retails a statement, “ that 
some years ago, in digging a neighbouring grave, a 

careless sexton broke into the side of Shakspeare’s 
tomb, and looking in saw his bones, and could easily 
have carried away the skull.” Guizot, in Shakspeare 


| and his Times, 1852, alludes to the same circum- 
| stance, but says the sexton “ having attempted to 


look inside the tomb, saw neither bones nor coffin, 
but only dust.” He adds a remark by “ the traveller 
who relates the circumstance,” and who, if I re- 
member rightly, is Washington Irving. Now, 
these statements are clearly irreconcileable. Can 
any of your readers tell me what are the real facts 
of the case ? Has the tomb of the poet been 
disturbed in the manner described? 2. If so, 
when, by whom, and was anything really dis- 
covered as to the condition of his remains? The 
subject is one in which every Shaksperian must be 
interested, especially as it gives rise to the point 
whether, without “standing within the danger” 


| of the emphatic “ cursed be he that moves my 


bones,” an opportunity might not be taken of 

verifying, phrenologically at least, existing busts 

and portraits. W. Sawyer. 
Oxford. 


Shakspeare’s Description of Apoplery. — The 

following extract may be of use to Shakspearian 
annotators. It is a foot-note to Bell's Principles 
of Surgery, vol. ii. part iv. p. 557. (edit. 1814), 
His apology for quoting Shakspeare reads drolly 
enough : 
_“ My readers will smile, perhaps, to see me quoting 
Shakspeare among physicians and theologists; but not 
one of all their tribe, populous though it be, could 
scribe so exquisitely the marks of apoplexy, conspiring 
with the struggles for life and the agonies of suffocation 
to deform the countenance of the dead: 








* See how the blood is settled in his face! 


| down to — P 


* The least of all these signs were probable.’ 
So curiously does our poet present to our conceptions all 
the signs from which it might be inferred that the good 
Duke Humphrey had died a violent death.” 
Curusert Bene, B.A. 


ss Uplifted. "—In Troilus and Cressida, Act Ill. 
Se. 2., Troilus says to Cressida: 
“ Or, that persuasion could but thus convince me,— 
That my integrity and truth to you 
Might be affronted with the match and weight 
Of such a winnow'd purity in love; 
How were I then uplifted!” 


The last word of the quotation evidently means 
i 
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cheered, rejoiced, or, to use an ave modern 
term, elevated. Until lately I had supposed up- 
lifted in that sense to be a Shaksperian word only ; 
but I have more than once heard peasants in 
Northamptonshire use it in common conversation, 
with precisely the same meaning. Is it so used in 
other counties ? and especially near Stratford-on- 
Avon ? STy.ires. 


EXPENSES OF A YOUNG LADY'S SCHOOL IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


Some of the following items appeared to me so 
curious, and so unlike those which I presume to 
issue half-yearly from the fashionable young 
ladies’ schools of the present day in the neigh- 
bourhood of London, that I thought the whole 
account might be acceptable to some of the 
readers of “N.& Q.” From the consumption 
of soap and starch, one might suppose it was the 
bill of a washerwoman, rather than the school 
account of a young lady of condition. It was 
found among a very large number of miscel- 
laneous papers in W arwickshire : 


“The Account for Peq gy’s Disbursements since her going to 
Schoole at Richmond, being in Sept. 1646. 





s. d. 
“ Payd for a louehood - - - 26 
For carriing the truncke 2 to Quesshive - 0 8 
For carriing it to omnes rsmith . - 10 
Payd for two pair of shoes - - - 4 0 
Payd for a singing booke - - - 10 
Given to Mrs Jervoises mayd - - 1 @ 
Payd for a hairlace and a pair of showstrings- 1 0 
For an inckhorne - . - - 04 
For faggotts, 2s.8d.; and cleaving of wood,12d. 3 8 
For 9" of soape, 2s. 4d.; and starch, 4d. - 2 8 
For hookes and a bolt for the doore - - 0 9 
For sugar and licorich - + - 14 
For silke and thread - . - - 0 6 
For 3" of soape, 1ld.; and starch, 4d; and 
carrying letters, 6d. - - - 19 
For 3" of soape, 12d.; and starch, 4d. - 14 
For sugar, licorich, and coultsfoot - - 1 6 
For a necklace, 12d.; for a m. of pins, 12d. - 2 0 
For a pair of cands (candles ?), 6d.; for muck- 
adine, 4d.; for wormsend (worsted), 2d. - 1 0 
For showstrings, 6d.; for going on errands,6d. 1 0 
For 3'of soape, 12d. ; for starc h, 4d. ; for thread 
and silk, 4d. - - - 8 
For a bason, 4d.; for carrying letters, 6d.; for 
tape, 4d. - - - - -« 1 3 
For soap, 12d.; for starch, 4d.; for going on 
errands, 6d. - - - - 110 
For a pair of pattins, 16d.; for three pair of 
shoes, 6s. - - ° m e 2 2 
For callico to line her stoc kine, 3 2d.; for show- 
strings, 4d. - - - 06 
For 34 of soape, 12d.; for a pint of white 
wine,4d.  - - . - 14 
For ale, 3d.; for }% of sugar, 8d. - - 6 
For a m. of pins, ‘12d.; for acorle and one pair 
of half-handed gloves, 8d, - - - 1 8 
Given to the writing-m* - - - 2 6 
For silver for the’toothpic k-case - - 1 6 
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s. d. 
For silke, 12d.; for a toothpick-case, 4d. * 3-4 
For a sampler, 12d.; for thread, needles, paper, 
pins, and parc hme nt, 30d. - - 8 6 
For a pair of shoes, 2s. 2d.; for ribbon, 3d. - 2 5 
For soape, 12d.; for starch, 4d.; for carriing a 
letter, 4d. - - - - - 18 
To the waterman bringing the [box?] to 
Richmond - - - . - 10 
For shoestrings, 6d.; for a purge, 18d. - 2 6 
For bringing the box from Richmond .e 3 6 
For a coach from Fleetestreete - - 1 0 
For wood to this time - - - 15 10 


Totall of disbursements to this 15th day of 
Aprill, 1647, is - . - £3 18 5.” 


Ev. Pu. Suirzer. 
Houndshill. 





Hlinor Notes. 


The Newspaper Stamp.—In the third volume 
of Almon’s Parliamentary Register (8vo., 1776, 
p- 480.), I find a report of Lord North’s speech on 
“opening the budget,” April 24, 1776. One of 
his financial propositions was an additional half- 
penny to the newspaper stamp; and I extract for 
“N. & Q.” that part of the speech which relates 
to this topic, as I presume it will now be read 
with some interest : 

“ Newspapers in general, he thought a very fit object 
of taxation. He said, many persons thought they did 
more harm than good, while others looked upon them to 
be of great pub lic benefit. He did not prete nd to deter- 
mine whether they were, or were not; but he could not 
help observing that they inculcated one thing which he 
believed was not to be credited, which was, that the 
liberties of this country were in danger from cruel, am- 
bitious, and tyrannical ministers; when, under this ty- 
rannic government, newspapers were daily permitted to 
abuse the persons and misrepresent the measures of those 
very men, whom they described as enemies of liberty, 
with impunity. He could farther inform them that those 
calumnies and falsehoods were propagated and repeated 
in the course of a vear, in no less than 12,230,000 news- 
papers. It was difficult to determine whence this avidity 
for reading newspapers arose. He could not say it was 
from a thirst of knowledge or improvement. He pre- 
sumed, therefore, it was from a general desire of knowing 
what was passing, of spending half an hour that lay 
heavy on their hands, or from an idle foolish curiosity ; 
but, let the reason be what it might, it was a species of 
luxury that ought to be taxed; and, from the propensity 
just mentioned, would, he made no doubt, well bear it. 
He said, by the last returns in the stamp office, the 
amount of the tax was fifty thousand pounds on the 
penny stamp. He proposed now to lay on an additional 
halfpenny ; which would, if the sale were to continue the 


| same, produce twenty-five thousand pounds; but, as the 


sale might possibly decrease somewhat, and thereby affect 
the penny stamp, and that several papers which were 
charged were returned as unsold, and the stamp after- 
wards allowed for, he would compute the produce of this 


| tax to be no more than eighteen thousand pounds per 


annum,” 
H. Martin. 
Halifax. 
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St. John of Jerusalem, Ireland. — Enivri of 
Cushendal, in Ireland, has expressed his intention 
of making collections in relation to the Knights 
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Templars, so far as they have been connected | 


with Ireland. If records similar in character to 
the following will be of any use to him, it will give 
me pleasure to supply him with copies : 


“ Audita petitione fratris Henrici Danet magistri militie 


Templi in Hibernia et fratrum suorum ejusdem ordinis 
supplicantium quod possunt esse per manucaptionem 
sicut in prima captione sua esse consueverint, et si illam 
gratiam adipisci non possunt, tune petunt quod dominus 
Justiciarius divine caritatis intuitu et pro anima bone 
memorie domini E. patris domini Regis nunc recipere 
velit et tenere maneria de Kilclogan Crok et Kilbarry 
cum ecclesiis et aliis rebus et possessionibus omnibus que 
Comes Cornubie nuper tenens locum domini Regis in hac 
terra ipsis Templariis concesserat pro sustentatione sua et 
quod ipse Justiciarius pro maneriis et possessionibus pre- 
dictis invenire velit ipsis templariis suam sustentationem 
quia ipsi sic detenti sufficientem custodiam pro maneriis 
predictis custodiendis apponere non possunt; Inspectis 
brevibus domini Regis de ipsis Templariis detinendis in 
Castro Dublinensi patet quod Justiciarius hic, etc., non 
potest eos deliberare sine speciali mandato domini Regis 
set ad instantiam Cancellarii Hibernia et aliorum de con- 
silio domini Regis tune presentium prefatus Justiciarius 
concessit recipere predicta maneria, ecclesias, res et pos- 
sessiones predictas sub eadem forma qua ipsi Templarii ea 
tenuerunt per concessionem predicti Comitis et consilii 
domini Regis in hac terra, et inveniet eis rationabilem 
sustentationem, etc., quamiiu ea sic tenuerit, ete. Et per 
ipsum Justiciarium et totum consilium ordinatum est et 
concordatum quod prefatus Justiciarius habeat inde 
literas domini Regis patentes sub sigillo hujus Scaccarii, 
etc., sub forma commissionis prius inde facto, etc. Cujus 
tenor patet in sequenti.”— Memoranda Roll of the Irish 
Exchequer, 5 Edward I1., mem. 12. dorso. 

J. F. F. 


Dublin. 
“ Piers Plowman's Visions.” — At line 2979 we 
read : 
“T have lent to lordes, 
Loved me nevere after, 
And have y-maad many a knyght i 
Bothe mercer and draper, 
That payed nevere for his prentishode 
Noght a peire gloves.” 


Are there earlier or other cotemporary allusions | 


to the lesser nobility seeking the privileges of 
citizenship by becoming apprentices ? 

In this and a preceding note I have made use 
of Mr. Wright's edition of Piers Plowman. At 
P: xlix. of the preface, the editor acknowledges 

is obligations to “Sir Henry Ellis, who kindly 
lent him his own manuscript notes,” whilst “he 
regrets that at the time he received them the 
notes were already so far printed as te hinder him 
from making so muck use of them as he could 
have wished.” 


| quote this: “ Victory or Westminster Abbey ; 








From Sir Henry Ellis’s liberality | 


in communicating his MS. notes to Mr. Wright, I | 
presume they are not intended for any separate | 
publication, but he would surely confer an obliga- | 


tion upon many of your readers and all lovers of 
old English literature and history, if the notes of 
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so competent an annotator could be given to us 
in your pages. We have had notes on Pope, on 
Shakspeare, on Pepys, and occasionally on Chaucer; 
it would surely be no slight addition to the value 
of “ N. & Q.” if it should be the means of enlarg- 
ing our knowledge of this old English worthy. — 

W. Denroy. 


Nelson. — The great admiral’s watchword be- 
fore the battle of the Nile was “ A peerage or 
Westminster Abbey.” Wise men now commonly 


” 


as if Nelson ever doubted of victory; or as if, 
supposing he had not got the victory, he would 
have been likely to have been buried in West- 
minster Abbey. H. G. 


The Chinese Revolution and Masonry. — The 
M. W. G. M. of the Grand Lodge of Masons in 
Ohio states in his annual communication that the 
original cause of the present insurrection in China 
was the cruel order of the emperor for the sup- 
pression of the “ Triads,” a masonic fraternity in 
the celestial empire. Several distinguished mem- 
bers of that order are known to have been mas- 
sacred in the most cruel manner before the revo- 
lution commenced. W.W. 


Malta. 
A Blue Rose. — 


“ The horticulturists of Paris have succeeded by arti- 
ficial crossings in obtaining a natural rose of blue colour, 
which is the fourth colour obtained by artificial means; 
that, and the yellow or tea rose, the black or purple rose, 
and the striped rose, being all inventions, and the result 


of skilful and scientific gardening.” 


Mr. Page, a well-known horticulturist in the 
United States, under the above heading thus 
continues : 

“Some years ago nearly the identical paragraph now 
copied throughout the country about this blue rose was 
circulated in all the papers of the day, and has reappeared 
nearly every year since. It must be that some editor 

sasionally inserts the pile of marvels, and others copy, 
oblivious of a thing so unimportant as a blue rose. In a 
pecuniary point of view, however, a blue rose is not a 
trifle. Independent of a handsome standing premium 
offered by the Horticultural Society of Paris, a blue rose 
would make its possessor a princely fortune. I have been 
told by an old rose-grower that the recent speculation in 
the Augusta rose yielded its perpetrators 20,000 dollars 
profit (40002). Surely the commercial value of the rose 
has not depreciated since the days of Cleopatra and Nero. 
On the fourth day of her festival Cleopatra treated Marc 
Antony to a carpet of 600 dollars’ worth of rose leaves, 
and Nero at a single festival expended 20,0002. for roses 
alone. Such sums must in those days have stripped the 
empire of every rose in existence; but now, when there 
are over 12,000 varieties of roses, and the culture so wide 
spread that in our city alone (Washington) the nursery- 
men have altogether this winter about 50,000 cuttings 1D 
process of rearing, 20,000 dollars for one rose forces us to 
exclaim ‘O tempora, O roses!’ But so it is. The rose is 
immortalised, and that blue rose man, if he manage well, 
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can be as wealthy as some well-known bankers in 
London, but as yet he has not made his appearance.” 
W. W. 

Malta. 

Chatterton — General Fairfar.—The following 
cuttings, from the book-catalogues of Mr. Kers- 
lake of Bristol, are interesting : 

“Mr. Cotston’s Settlements, 4to. : 


« This copy appears to have belonged to the Nominator 
of Colston’s School who nominated Chatterton. At the 
beginning is a MS. list of Nominators in 1748, and can- 
celled and continued to 1770, at the head of which is a 
*‘Memdum,’ that they ‘Chuse Boys by Rotation;’ at 
the end is a list of ‘Boys admitted into Mr. Colston’s 
Hospital on J. G[ ardiner |’s Account,’ from 1746 to 1763, 
in which list is this entry : 


* Tho. Chadderton, at the Request of 
Mr. Harris.’ 
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in 1698.” — Pulleyn’s Etymological Compendium, 3rd edit., 
|} 1853, p- 129, 

2. Nimrod says: 

“In 1662 there were but six [stage coaches}; and one 
| of the wise men of those days, John Crossell of the Char- 
| ter House, tried his best to write them down.” — The 
Chase, the Turf, and the Road, 1837, p. 69. 

Pulleyn says: 

“In the year 1672, at which period throughout the 
kingdom there were only six stage coaches constantly 
running, a pamphlet was written and published by Mr. 
John Cresset of the Charter House, urging their suppres- 
sion.” — Et. Comp., p. 259. 

Which is correct, as to date and name; and where 
may this pamphlet be seen ?* 





3. “The omnibus... . originated in Paris in 1827. In 


| the latter part of 1831 and the beginning of 1832, omni- 


This entry supplies a fact unknown to all the Biographers | 


of Chatterton, who say, ‘We are not informed by what 
means or by what recommendation he gained admission 
into Colston’s Charity School.’ ” 

“ BurrovuGn’s (Jere.) Gospel Remission, True Blessed- 
ness consists in Pardon of Sin, 1668, 4to., with Autograph 
of Thos. Lord Fuirfax, 1668, and several MS.* notes by 
him,” 

A. CHALLSTETH. 


“ Sending coals tv Newcastle.” —This phrase is 
at least nearly two centuries old, as may be seen 
from the following extract from a letter, dated 
Amsterdam, June 29, 1682: 

“To send you any news from hence were to little pur- 
pose, ours being little else but the translation of English 
or French; and to send you our news from England, 
were to carry coals to Newcastle.” — Correspondence of 
R. Thoresby, 1832, vol. i. p. 16. , 

D. 


Leamington. 





Queries. 


COACHING QUERIES. 


1. Which of the following statements is the 
more correct; and whence the original inform- 
ation ? 

“In the 16th year of the reign of that monarch [ King 
Charles II.] was established the first turnpike road where 
toll was taken. . . . . It long remained an isolated line of 


“L 


‘Locomotion and Transport,” ch. ii. § 15. 


buses began to ply in the streets of London.” — Beck- 
mann’s Hist. of Invent., 4th edit., 1846, p. 82. 

Pulleyn says : 

“They were first introduced into Paris in 1825, whence 
they were introduced into London, by Shillibeer, in 1829,” 
ubi sup.t 


4. D'Israeli says: 


“ The favourite Buckingham introduced sedan chairs,” 


| — Cur. Lit., 1851, p. 184. 


“They [ourmpitves } were erected as early as A.p. 1267.+ 


Sonal A toll was also imposed in the reign of Edward IIL, 
for repairing the road between St. Giles and Temple Bar. 
The first act for the repair of the public roads was passed 
“* One note may be thought to be characteristic. In 
the table occurs ‘ Many think their sins are pardoned, 
because it is but little they are guilty of.’ The General 
has interlined, * A pistol kills as wel as a cannon.’ ” 

+ The authority for this date is given in Pulleyn, viz. 
my or Catalogue of the Patent Rolls, Hen. II]. 51. 
m. 21, ; 


Pulleyn says: 

“Tt was in 1634 that Sir Saunders Duncombe first in- 
troduced sedan chairs.” He adds that Sir Saunders “ had 
seen these chairs at Sedan [ where is that? ] {, where they 
were first invented.” — P, 260, 

Surely from sedere ? 

5. At p. 259. of Pulleyn is repeated the hack- 
nied error of deriving hackney coaches from “the 
village of Hackney.” 

6. “Mail coaches were first established to Bristol in 
1784; to other parts of England in 1785." — Zb. p. 117. 

“The first mail coach travelled from London to Edin- 
burgh about 1785.” — Knight’s Nat. Cyclop., 1848, vol. iv. 
p- 676. 

7. In “N. & Q,,” Vol. i, p. 34., is given a 
coach advertisement, dated 1678, and headed, 
“York four days stage coach.” In the coffee- 











[* According to Chronicles of Charter House, p- 112., 
Edward Cressett, Esq., was master between 1650—1660, 
We cannot discover that he wrote any pamphlet on stage 


cae oe : Ae | coaches. | 
communication.” —Lardner’s Museum of Science and Art, coaches. ] 


[+ Mr. Shillibeer, in his evidence before the Board of 
Health, states that on July 4, 1829, he started the first 
pair of omnibuses in the metropolis, from the Bank to the 
Yorkshire Stingo, New Road; copied from Paris, where 
M. Lafitte the banker had previously established omni- 
buses in 1819.”— Timbs’s Curiosities of London, p. 559.) 

{t Sedan is on the Meuse, in France. See Haydn’s 
Dict. of Dates, which agrees with Pulleyn’s account. In 
the Strafford Letters, vol. i. p. 336., date 1634, we read, 
“Here is also another project for carrying people up and 
down in close chairs, for the sole doing whereof Sir San- 
der Duncombe, a traveller, now a pensioner, hath obtained 
a patent from the king, and hath forty or fifty making 


™ 


ready for use.” ] 








+) » » 
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room of the Black Swan Inn, Coney Street, 
York, hangs another, dated * Friday, April 12, 
1706,” exactly corresponding with the former, 
except that the coach “sets forth at fire in the 
morning,” instead of six (as in 1678). It thus ap- 
pears that on this road there was no improvement 
during twenty-eight years. H. T. G. 
Hull. 





THE LAKE FAMILY. 


Information is solicited respecting the ancestors, 
relations, and localities of the three under- 
mentioned persons, but more particularly as to 
the following points. 

James Lake, where born and when? He was a 
Canon of Exeter, died Sept. 30, 1678; buried in 
the cross aisle behind the communion table in the 
cathedral. 

Mary Gibbyns, widow. What was her maiden 
name? She was married to the above-named 
James Lake, Jan. 27, 1641, in Exeter Cathedral, 
and had issue Edward Lake, born at Exeter, Nov. 
1642, D. D., Archdeacon and Canon of Exeter, 
Chaplain and Tutor to the Princesses Mary and 
Anne, daughters of the Duke of York, afterwards 
James II., and whose Diary was published by the 
Camden Society in 1846; two other sons and a 
daughter. 

Margaret. 
born, when and where married ? 
Archdeacon Lake just mentioned, was born in 
1638, and died April 4, 1712, her husband Feb. 1, 
1704, both buried in St. Katharine’s Church, now 
pulled down ; leaving, among others, a daughter 
Frances, married to the Rev. William Taswell, 
D.D., Rector of Newington Butts, &e. 

And also, what relation, if any, was Archdeacon 
Lake to Sir Edward Lake, created baronet by 
Charles I. “ for his loyalty and valour signalised 
at Edge Hill fight,” as appears by the tomb of his 


What was her maiden name, where 


nephew, Thomas Lake, Esq., Utter Barrister of 


the Middle Temple, in the Temple Church ? 

As the information may not be generally inte- 
resting to your readers, [ should feel obliged by 
contributors addressing any communication to the 
undersigned. Joun TANSWELL. 

5. King’s Bench Walk, Temple. 





Minor Queries. 


Call Duck.—T was recently examining the 
collection of wild fowl in a friend's preserve, and 


She was wife of 


lighter in colour than the more ordinary species, 
The mallard had a yellow beak. I do not fing 
these birds mentioned as a distinct species by 
Yarrell, Mudie, or other writers on British birds: 
nor, in my very limited experience as an orni- 
thologist, have I met with any similar birds in 
wild state. Can any of your correspondents in- 
form me whether they are hybrids, bred for the 
purpose, or give me any information respecting 
them ? Francis Joun Scorr, M.A, 
Tewkesbury. 


James Mendham. —Can you give me any ae- 
count of James Mendham, Jun., author of The 
Adventures of Ulysses, a classical drama, 8vo., 
1811? R. J. 


Glasgow. 


Visit of Charles I. to Glasgow. — In an account 
of the life of the Rev. Zachary Boyd, of Glasgow, 
published at Glasgow in 1831, it is stated that 
King Charles I. visited Glasgow when in Scotland 
in 1633. Can you inform me where I can find 
any account of this royal visit ? R. J. 


Glasgow. 


Hoggerty Maw. —I once knew a woman who 
resided in a small village in Warwickshire, who 
commonly went by the name of Hoggerty Maw; 
for many years I never knew her by any other; 
her right name was Cox. The story went that, 
when a girl at service, her master’s house was at- 
tacked by thieves ; that she stood at the stair-foot 
door, and prevented their farther progress, and 
finally beat them out of the house with a hoggerty 
maw; hence the reason for her bearing so strange 
a name. What could this formidable weapon 
have been? And is it the correct name, or only 
a Warwickshire provincialism ? 

Handsworth. 


Cheshire Tokens. —I am collecting materials 
for a Descriptive List of Cheshire Tradesmen's 
Tokens of the 17th and 18th Centuries, and shall 
feel much obliged to any readers of “ N. & Q” 
who can render me the slightest assistance in my 
task. In most numismatic cabinets specimens 
exist of more or less rarity; the contribution, 
therefore, of even a single specimen will be grate- 


| fully appreciated, and at the same time serve to 


was shown a pair of birds which he denominated 


call ducks, asserting that they were used as such 
in the decoys on the Severn. They much resem- 


bled the Anas boschas, or common wild duck, but 
the mallard was slightly, the duck very much, 


complete the object I have in view. Where it 
may be inconvenient to transmit the token itself, 
special sketches, or rubbings, with short de- 
scriptions of the legends, devices, &c., on each, 
will answer every purpose. With the double 
object of saving the space of “ N. & Q.,” and of 
hastening the completion of my plan, communi- 
cations would be all the more acceptable, if for- 
warded direct to my private address. “ Bis dat, 
qui cito dat.” T. Hueues. 
4. Paradise Row, Chester. 
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Burial Custom at Maple Durham, — 

«There is by the way the verv unusual custom allowed 
of performing the Roman Catholic burial service in the 
church over the corpses of persons who have died in that 
communion. 
the Blounts, who are the owners of the manor, having 
always remained in the Romish faith, to which the 
greater part of the parishioners also adhere.” — Rambles 
by Rivers, “ The Thames,” i. 134. 

This statement seems hardly credible ; has not the 
writer been misinformed ? E. H. A. 


General Braddock. —In a late history of this 
officer's American campaign, a few facts and con- 
jectures relative to his history have been brought 
together. It would be a matter of some interest 
toa portion of the readers of “ N. & Q.,” if any 
farther information could be afforded. Is there 
any reason to believe a portrait of Braddock ever 
existed ? SERVIENS. 


The Black Sea (Vol. xi., p. 102.).— As this 
modern name has nothing whatever to do with 
either “ Axenus,” or “ Euxinum,” whence comes 
it, and by whom bestowed ? Some of the readers 


The custom has arisen from the family of 
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of “N. & Q.” can probably tell us when and | 


where this name first occurs. 

The reason for calling the sea “black” may 
have been the frequent recurrence of storms and 
fogs; but it also might have been the abounding 
black rocks in the extensive coal-fields between 
the Bosphorus and Heraclea ? 

Exeter. 


French Poet quoted.—Can any of your corre- 


spondents inform me in what French poet are to 
be found the lines (copied below) which are 
quoted by Moore as a note to his Irish melody: 
“ And doth not a meeting like this,” &e. ? 
“ Jours charmants, quand je songe & vos heureux instans, 

Je pense remonter le fleuve de mes ans; 

Et mon cceur, enchanté sur la rive fleurie, 

Respire encor l’air pur du matin de la yie.” 

W. 

Dublin. 

Nottingham Date-book.—Was there not pub- 
lished, a few years ago, under some such title as 
the above, a collection of scraps from the Notting- 
ham newspapers ? Where, and at what price, can 
a copy be obtained ? E. H. A. 


St. Simon the Apostle. —In a beautiful small 
edition of the Book of Common Prayer, printed at 
London by Barker, in 1675, and illustrated with a 


A. C. M. | 


portrait of the pious monarch Charles IL, and | 


numerous engravings of the saints and incidents 
in Holy Writ, there is a singular one of St. Simon 
the Apostle. He is represented holding a saw (as 
in some other engravings, although it is believed 
that the instrument of his martyrdom was the 
same as that of his Divine Master, the cross), and 
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reading, holding a pair of spectacles to his eyes. 
Does this allude to anything, or is it a mere whim 
of the painter ? M. L. 


Lincoln's Inn. 


Godschall.— Godschall, of East Shene, mer- 
chant (a. p. 1680). What relationship to Sir 
Robert Godschall, Lord Mayor of London? T. F. 


Guy of Warwick's Cow's Rib.—Is it known to 
what animal the huge rib belongs, which is shown 
to the visitor at Warwick Castle as that of the 
apocryphal dun cow, the slaughter of which forms 
one of the feats recorded of the renowned Guy ? 

F. L. s. 


Oxford. 


Jupiter and Diogenes. — What was the name of 
that person who, in the early ages of Christianity, 
on seeing a statue of Jupiter lying on the ground, 
took off his hat, saying he did so to propitiate his 
favour, in case he should ever be placed on his 
pedestal again ? 

What was the name of that philosopher who 
said, he saw the vanity of Diogenes through the 
holes in his coat ? M. R. J. 

Dublin. 


T. D. Rees. — Can any of your readers give me 
any account of ‘T’. D. Rees, author of Jver and 
Hengo, or the Rival Brothers, a dramatic ro- 
mance, 4to., 1795. This drama is said, in the 
Biographia Dramatica, to have been never acted. 

R. J. 


Glasgow. 


etrified Wheat. — Mr. Park, of The Luminary, 
having found some curious specimens of petrified 
wheat on the banks of the Blue River, in Kansas 
territory, thus remarks : 

“The resemblance is distinct, perfect. An inquiry 
comes up who raised that wheat? Who cultivated the 
teeming earth in that region in ages long gone by? Can 
geologists tell us? Perhaps this was the region of the 
globe referred to by Calanius, who once in conversation 
with Onesectius, remarked that anciently the earth was 
covered with barley and wheat, as it then was with 
dust.” 

Can these several questions be answered in the 
pages of “N. & Q.?” W. W. 
Malta. 


Harrow School. — 

1. Was Sir Samuel Garth, the celebrated phy- 
sician, educated at Harrow? If so, what is the 
authority ? 

2. Are there any traditions of men of note, 
other than those mentioned in Carlisle’s Grammar 
Schools, who received their education there an- 
terior to 1770, the earliest date of Dr. Butler's 
printed lists ? E. L. 
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Bloomfields of Norfolk. —1 should be much 
obliged to any of your cor respondents if they 
could furnish me with particulars of any kind re- 
lative to the Bloomfields of Norfolk and Suffolk, 
and more especially that branch which includes 
Robert Bloomfield the poet. As sources of in- 
formation I of course exclude the public records, 
and the MSS. of the British Museum, from both 
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boat in which Tezpi, their Noah, escaped, was filled with 


of which I have already a vast collection of docu- | 


ments; but what Iam now in search of is that 
species of information which, not finding its way 
to any public department, exists only in the hands 
of private individuals, and the communication of 
which would confer a favour on 
Wiuiu1aM Ienry Harr. 
1. Albert Terrace, New Cross. 


Origin of the Term “ Brown Bess” as applied to 
a Musket.— Will any one more versed in the 
technicalities of military life, or of military tradi- 
origin of the above trite term, now happily almost 
wholly belonging to “things that were?” Qutexo. 





Minor Queries with Answers. 


Traditions of the Deluge. —I have read some- 
where that it was ascribed to the opening of a 
bottle of water by the son of a chief of one of the 
A reference to an account of this would 


tribes. 
A similar tradition is given by 


greatly oblige. 


Washington Irving in his Life of Columbus, when | 


treating of the religion of the inhabitants of Hayti. 
On referring to the indices of “ N. & Q.,” I find 
that the Deluge is a subject not once mentioned 
in its pages, which, considering the infinite variety 
of topics discussed in your valuable publication, 


appears remarkable. 
be acceptable to your correspondent, and no doubt 
interesting to many of your readers. W.M.N. 

age subject has been ably treated by Jacob Bryant, 
in his New System of Ancient Mythology, whose researches 
have been copied into the article DeELuGE in the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, seventh edition. The Indian versions 
of the universal tradition of the Deluge will be found in 
the Quarterly Review, vol. xlv. pp. 26—29., 
in his Conquest of Mezico, vol. iii. p. 378., remarks that 
*“ No tradition has been more widely spread among nations 
than that of a deluge. It was the received notion, under 
some form or other, of the most civilised people in the 
Old World, and of the barbarians of the New. The 
Aztecs combined with this some particular circumstances 
of a more arbitrary character, resembling the accounts of 
the East. They believed that two persons survived the 
Deluge, a man named Coxcox and his wife. Their heads 
are represented in ancient paintings, together with a 
boat floating on the waters, at the foot of a mountain. A 
dove is also depicted, with the hieroglyphical emblem of 
languages in his mouth, which he is distributing to the 
children of Coxcox, who were born dumb. The neigh- 
bouring people of Michuacan, inhabiting the same high 
plains of the Andes, had a still farther tradition, that the 


Any similar traditions would | 


Mr. Prescott, | 


° : 5 > ne | tion, but yet in effect the same thing: 
tion, give me the benefit of his knowledge of the | 


various kinds of animals and birds. After some time a 
vulture was sent out from it, but remained feeding on the 
dead bodies of the giants, which had been left on the 
earth as the waters subsided. The little humming-bird 
Auitzitzilin, was then sent forth, and returned with a tw 
in its mouth. The coincidence of both these account 
with the Hebrew and Chaldean narratives is obvious.” 


#8 


The first Book printed by Subscription. — Min- 
sheu's Guide to the Tongues is said to be the work 
which the author, by such assistance, was enabled 
to bring forth to the world. Is this statement 
correct? Perhaps a corroboration of its truth 
may be elicited from some of your able contri- 
butors. J. RI. 

[Walton’s Polyglott was published by subscription, and 
was probably the first book ever printed in that manner 
in England. Minsheu's Dictionary, 1617, in eleven lan- 
guages, may perhaps more properly be called the earliest, 
though not strictly within the modern idea of a subscrip- 
he printed the 
names of all the persons who took a copy of his work, and 
continually added to it, as purchasers came in. (See Gent. 
Mag., vol. \vii. p. 17.) Mr. Nichols thinks that Dryden's 
Virgil was the next to Walton’s; and the Paradise Lost, 
by Tonson, in folio, the next. Blome, a notorious plagi- 
ary, afterwards carried the practice of publishing books 
by subscription to a greater height than any of his cotem- 
poraries. Nichols’s Lit. Anecdotes, vol. iv. p. 8. ] 


Wife of Joseph Richardson. — Can you inform 
me what was the maiden name of Mrs. Richardson, 
the wife of Joseph Richardson, M.P., well known 
as the friend of Sheridan, and who was author of 
a comedy, called The Fugitive? Mrs. Richardson, 
who was herself an authoress, died, I think, in 
1824. R. J 

Glasgow. 

[In the Life of Joseph Richardson, Esq., prefixed to 
his Literary Relics, 4to., 1807, it is stated that “ Mr. 
Richardson married a lady of the family of the learned 
Dr. Isaac Watts; by her he had five daughters, four of 
whom, with their mother, survive him.” Mrs. Richard- 
son is the authoress of Ethelred, a legendary tragic drama 
in five acts. ] 


“ No rig-marie was in my purse.” — This line, 
apparently applied to a coin, may be found in 
Watson's Scots Poems, date 1713. Does it apply 
to any piece coined during the reign of the un- 
fortunate Mary? If so, what was its value, and 
why called rig-marie ? J.Rd. 

[ Rig-Marie is a name given to a base coin, supposed to 
have originated from one of the billon coins struck during 
the reign of Queen Mary, which had the words Reg. Maria 
as part of the legend. — Jamieson’s Dictionary. } 


Mothering Sunday.—Why is the fourth Sunday 
in Lent called “Mothering Sunday ?” —an oft- 
repeated question, which it is hoped may be satis- 
fuctorily answered through the medium of “N. 
& Q.” Axon. 

[Some interesting notices of the origin of “ Mothering 
Sunday” will be found in Brand’s Popular Antiquities, 
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vol. i. p. 110., edit. 1848 ; and in Brady’s Clavis Calendaria, 
vol. i. p- 255.] 


Replies. 
NEWSPAPER NOTES. 
(Vol. x., p. 473.; Vol. xi., pp. 25. 34, 144.) 
Among my notes, collected with the view of 
forming a History of British Journalism, a design 
which [ was induced to abandon on the appear- 
ance of Mr. Hunt's Fourth Estate, I find the fol- 
lowing relating to the Irish press : 
“The Irish press about this time (1760-70) began 
to flourish ; the Dublin Gazette had been in existence 


| There is in the same article a mass of information 
| on the subject of the Irish press. 
The statement made by Mr. Kemplay before 
the Leeds Philosophical Society, to the effect that 
| the copies of the English Mercurie preserved in 
the British Museum are forgeries, seems to have 
taken your correspondent Mr. Bowxsy by sur- 
prise. He may therefore be interested in knowing 
that he can find full particulars of the fraud in a 
letter to Antonio Panizzi, Esq., by Mr. Thomas 
Watts, whose suspicions seem to have been first 
aroused, and in the preface to the twelfth edition of 
D'Israeli’s Curiosities of Literature. Mr. Bowuny 


| surely is in error in mentioning that the same 


from the year 1711, and was now published ‘by au- | 


thority;’ but the oldest surviving Dublin papers date no 
farther back than 1763, with the exception of the Dublin 
Evening Post, which, first founded in 1725, underwent 
several changes, and only appeared in its present form as 
a new series in 1779. In 1763 the Freeman’s Journal 
was founded by Dr. Lucas, and in 1764 Saunders’s News 
Letter appeared. None of these could have been among 
the earliest Dublin newspapers, although the information 
we possess of various previously defunct ones is not very 
explicit; for we find that the press had very soon after- 
wards extended widely into the provinces, and there are, 
even among those still in existence, papers established 
about the same time, or only a few years later, such as 
the Belfast News Letter, founded September Ist, 1737 ; 
the Limerick Chronicle, May, 1766; the Waterford Chro- 
nicle, 1766; the Clare Journal (Ennis), March, 1778; the 
Kerry Evening Post (Tralee), 1774; the Londonderry 
Journal, 1772, &c.” 


My authorities for most of the foregoing facts 


were some papers read before the Statistical So- | 


ciety of London in (I think) 1842 by Mr. P. L. 
Simmonds, and some manuscript notes obligingly 
communicated to me by that gentleman. Your 
correspondents would also find information as to 
the dates of the foundation of the several papers 
now existing in Mitchell's Newspaper Directory. 

In 1766 the price of the Dublin Freeman's 
Journal (then issued twice a week) was three half- 
pence. I have a copy of the Freeman, dated 
“March 14th, for March 16th, 1776,” then called 
The Public Register, or Freeman's Journal, 
vol. xiii., No. 88.; “total number 1639,” with a 
coarsely-executed wood-cut surrounded by the 
motto “The Wreath, or the Rod, or,” so as to 
read either way. 

Mr. F. Knight Hunt makes but little allusion 
to the Irish press in his Fourth Estate. 

In Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal, No. 145., 
Nov. 8th, 1834, the dates of the early Irish papers 
are thus arranged in an article headed “ Popular 
Information on Literature, seventh article :” 


“ Warranted Tidings from Ireland - - 1641. 
(A similar production it would seem to the 


news sheets of the Civil Wars.) 


Pue’s Occurrences - - - - - 1700. 
(George) Falke ner’s Journal ad = ° 1728. 
Waterford Flying Post - - - - 1729.” 


party stated “that the oldest regular newspaper 
published in England was established by Nathaniel 
Butter in 1662 ;” or is the date a mistake of the 
press? I have a note of Nathaniel Butter having 
brought out The Courant, or Weekly News from 
Foreign Parts, in 1621 ; and, at all events, Mr. Hunt 
gives a list of Butter’s publications commencing 
with the year following, the first of which is 
Newes from most parts of Christendome, &c., Sep- 
tember 9th, 1622. ALEXANDER ANDREWS.- 





“pape” OF ICELAND AND ORKNEY. 


(Vol. xi., p. 181.) 


W. H. F. of Kirkwall has collected together 
nearly all that is known relative to this people. 
It is probable that they were of Irish descent, or, 


| on the other hand, that the followers of the Irish 


missionaries were called Pape as a bye-name at 
first in allusion to the Latinised appellation of 
their instructors, while the Pagans retained the 
name of Pechts, or Picts. 

The names of Papal or Popil occur in the north- 
east corner of Yell, in Shetland, where are also the 
ruins of some old chapels and Pictish “ Broughs,” 
The sculptured stone referred to by W. H. F. as 
having been found in Shetland, was originally 
discovered in the ruined church of Cullensbro, in 
the island of Bressay. In 1852 my attention was 
called to it by Mr. W. H. Fotheringham of Kirk- 
wall, in a letter I received from that gentleman, in 
which he mentioned that he had heard of a stone 
bearing a Runic inscription existing in the minis- 
ter’s garden at Bressay Manse. On arriving in 
Shetland that summer, I called on the Rev. Mr. 
Hamilton, the minister of the parish, and on being 
shown the stone immediately [recognised the in- 
scription as being, not Runic, but Ogham writing. 
Mr. Hamilton kindly allowed me to remove the 
stone to Newcastle-on-Tyne, where it was ex- 
hibited at the meeting of the Archzological Insti- 
stute, in September, 1852. Careful casts of the 
inscription and of the stone were taken, and were 
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forwarded to the Rev. Ch. Graves, in Dublin; and 
it is presumed that notice will be taken of this 
remarkable monument in the forthcoming work 
on Ogham writing by that gentleman, about to 
be published by the Irish Archzxological Society. 
[ heard in Shetland of a remarkable stone (whether 
inscribed or not I cannot say), which existed in 
the island of Yell, near to Papal, but could get 
no farther tidings of it. 

No Runic inscription is known to exist at the 
present day in Shetland. In 1852 I carefully 
examined the burying-ground of the Cross-kirk 
in Northmavine, but could find no trace of the 
Runie gravestone said to have been found there 
by Mr. Low, and figured from that gentleman’s 
sketch by Dr. Hibbert. The graveyard of the 
Cross-kirk was, in July, 1852, so deeply covered 
with long grass that the stone in question may 


have escaped my search; but Dr. Hibbert like- | 
oo a eee | I should not think less reverently of St. Paul in believing 


wise sought for it in vain. 

The Ogham inscription on the stone at Golspie 
in Sutherland is very perfect, and will no doubt 
be figured in the forthcoming publication of the 
Spalding Club. The other two or three Ogham 
inscriptions in Scotland I have not seen, but from 
sketches that I possess, I consider them all to 
have a certain resemblance to the Irish stones 
bearing Ogham writing. ‘The Bressay stone bears 
the Cross and other Christian emblems, and as 
the Scoto-Irish were established in Scotland for 
three centuries before the arrival of the North- 
men, we can well believe that these few monu- 
ments are remnants of their rule. On the other 
hand, it is perfectly possible that these stones may 
be of a later date than anterior to the ninth cen- 
tury, especially if we concede that Ogham writing 
is in reality derived from the Runic alphabet; and 
such we believe is the opinion of the Rev. Ch. 
Graves. We can hardly believe that the in- 
habitants of the Northern Isles would be utterly 
exterminated by the Norse invaders; and this 
cryptic style of writing may have been adopted 
by some of those who still adhered to the Christian 
faith in Shetland, or may have perhaps only come 
into use after the Northmen themselves were con- 
verted to Christianity. It would be a curious 
confirmation of this last opinion if the Bressay or 
the Golspie stone exhibited, when read, an Ogham 
inscription in the old Norse tongue. Oghams 
were employed in Ireland for expressing Latin as 
well as Irish words. 

It is difficult in these remote countries to decide 
on the age of a monument from the character of 
its carving or ornamentation. To the present 
ay the Icelander carves in the style that pre- 
vailed there 600 years ago, and the Irish character 
of ornamentation may have continued in Shetland 
for as long a period. 

The Bressay stone has been returned to the 
Rev. Mr. Hamilton, but it is to be hoped that ere 


long it will be deposited in the Museum of Scot- 
tish Antiquaries in Edinburgh. 
Epwarp Cuartton, M. D, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 





ST. PAUL'S QUOTATION OF HEATHEN WRITERS. 
(Vol. v., pp. 175, 278. 352. ; Vol. vi., pp. 243. 411.) 


Mr. Tuomas H. Grier has aptly compared a 
sentence in Aristotle’s Politics (lib. iii. c. viii.) 
with Galatians v. 23.: “ Against such there is no 
law :” and adds, 

“TI am not aware that this quotation or identity of ex- 
pression has been pointed out before . . . It is surely worth 
the noting; and should anything occur to any of your 
correspondents, either to confirm or demolish the idea of 
quotation, I would gladly be delivered out of my doubt. 


| him indebted to Aristotle,” &c. 


The description given by Strabo (as quoted by 
H. Stephens in Schediasma IT. : 


“De quodam Platonis loco ubi mentio fit interioris 
sive interni hominis, sicut a Paulo Apostolo,”) — 


furnishes a remarkable instance of the use of the 
Greek and Latin classics in confirming the truth 
of Sacred History, whilst it is calculated in some 
degree to deliver your correspondent out of his 
doubt : 


“Tt is not incredible that aforetime St. Paul had met 
with this passage, because it is evident that he had turned 
over the writings both of the Greek philosophers and 
poets, which we need not be surprised at, especially since 
Strabo testifies (lib. xiv.) of the natives of Tarsus, that 
they excelled the schools of Athens and Alexandria in 
the pursuit of philosophy, and of what are called the 
encyclical studies; and that writing this Epistle long 
after he transferred the obscure expressions of Pagan 
metaphysics to the spiritual truths of revelation, and irra- 
diated them with the sublime doctrine of illuminating 
grace.” — Henr. Stephani Schediasmata, p.7. Reprinted 
in Gruteri Lampas, sive Far Artium Liberalium, tom. v. 


This subject has been illustrated by the Rev. 
Charles Forster, in the Apostolical Authority of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. After having shown the 
identity of manner in the use of peculiar words, 
which obtains between the Epistle to the Hebrews 
and St. Paul’s undisputed Epistles, he concludes: 

“Nor do St. Paul’s undisputed Epistles and Hebrews 
correspond only in the use of terms of philosophy; they 
correspond also, in numerous examples, in the use of the 
same philosophic terms. Several of the most remarkable 
of these common verbal peculiarities, I have myself veri- 
fied in a similar sense and connexion in Aristotle, Plate, 


| and especially in Epictetus.”, 


Breuiotuecar. CHeTHaM. 
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PROGRESSIVE GEOGRAPHY. 
(Vol. xi., p. 146.) 

The Srupent or History will find the inform- 
ation he desires in a little work published by 
Chamerot, Libraire Editeur, Paris, 1842, entitled : 

“ Atlas Géographique Historique Universelle, par Victor 
Durny. Troisieme Section de la troisitme partie, Atlas 
Historique de la France (cours de Rhétorique).” 

It contains the following maps : 


1. Carte Physique de la France, avec sa division en six 
bassins principaux. 


2. La Gaale indépendante, la Province Romaine, et les | 


possessions des Massatiotes; 60 ans avant notre Ere. 

3. La Gaule Romaine avec le Tracé des Voies Militaires, 
et l’indication des villes municipales. 

4. La France Mirovingienne vers l’an 630, avec un 
carton pour le partage des états de Clovis en 511. 

5. La France Carlovingienne, vers 814, avec ses di- 
visions en royaumes, comtés, et districts (pagi). Plus un 
carton pour la France apres la déposition de Charles le 
Gros, 888. 

6. La France Féodale avant les Croisades, vers 1095, 
avec l’indication des fiefs laics et ecclésiastiques, et un 
carton pour la bataille de Fontanet. 

7. La France apres les Croisades, et avant la guerre 
contre l’'Angleterre, vers 1328, avec l’indication des villes, 
des communes, et des cités municipales. Plus un carton 
pour l'état de la France & l’époque du siége d’Orléans 
(1427). 

8. La France apres les guerres contre l’Angleterre, et 
avant les expéditions d’Italie (& la mort de Louis X1.), 
avec un carton pour les états de Charles le Téméraire. 

9. La France et les Etats voisins durant les guerres de 
Réligion, avec I’état des Partis, ligueur, royaliste, et cal- 
viniste, au moment de la réconciliation de Henri III. et 
du Roi de Navarre (1589). 

10. La France en 1789, avec Vindication des grands 
gouvernements militaires, et celle de tous les points his- 


toriques, en France et dans les pays voisins, de 1610 a | 


1789. 


This little work forms part of the excellent | 


series of elementary works published for the in- 
struction of the pupils of the French University. 
J.A 





FRENCH PROTESTANT REFUGEES. 
(Vol. xi., p. 206.) 


Your correspondent Mr. Marx Antony Lower 
will find much information of the kind he seeks 
concerning foreign settlers in the Rev. Joseph 
Hunter's History of the Deanery of Doncaster, and 
Dr. Stonehouse’s History of the Isle of Axholme. 


In the year 1626, Cornelius Vermuiden, a Zea- | 


lander, undertook to drain and bring under culti- 
vation the extensive swamp known as Hatfield 
Chase. To assist in this work he invited over 


many Flemings, Dutch, and French, who re- | 


ceived grants of land in the district. During 
the Great Rebellion the poor settlers had many 
difficulties to contend with, and after that time 
suffered so severely from their riotous neighbours 


. 


; the old inhabitants, that many of them returned 
, to their own country. 


The following list of names I copy from a 
modern transcript of A brief Account of the 
Drainage of the Level of Hatfield Chase, and 
Parts adjacent, in the Counties of York, Lincoln, 
and Nottingham, said to be by Abraham de la 
Pryme; but why so said I know not. It has 
evidently been compiled by some one well ac- 
quainted with the history and topography of the 
district, and is, judging by the style, at least a 
century and a half old: 

Sir Philip Vernatte. , 
Abram Vernatte. 


Leliew, or Lew. 
Delonay. (Leney.) 


Dubling. | Cufair. 

Furqnoir. Pinffoy. 

Blancart. Abram Dolens. 
Benevele. Abram Skys. 
Scanfair. } Dionysius Vandael. 
Lonque. Jacob Skys. 
Delahay. Charles Deborel. 


Reyneir Cornelion. 


Eghardor. (Egar.) 
Wauter Degalden. 


Cayday. 


Lehang. Caguelarr. (Catclar.) 
Prinsay. Bansudett. 
Horegrave. Vanplue. 

Bearnarm. Tusson. 

Deregue. Bechazel. 

Roubult. Lenoir. 

Renard. Chavat. (Savat.) 
Franche, Dacoup. 


Lettalle. (Tale.) 
Leonard. (Leward.) 
The Professor Goel. 
John Vandinere. 
Jacob Draogbract. 
Sir James Cath. 


Smague. (Smack.) 
Cough Hay. 
Herneue. (Harnue.) 
Hanker. (Anker.) 
Blancarr. 
Lespiary. 
These were the first participants. 
French. Dutch. 





| Laflour. Beharrell Sterpin. 
Lebrand. Vandebero. 
Dubertlat. Porce. 
Lera. Taffin. (Taffinder.) 
Legrain. | Brounyee. (Brounyou.) 
Damulir. | Massingall. 
Marrillion. Baw. (Bay.) 
Rebon. | Grebolt. 
Davertion, | Marquecheir. 
Clate. 


| Kierby. 
' Most of these families are now extinct, and those 
which remain have in many instances altered their 
names, so that they are scarcely to be identified. 
Legat, Egar, Brunyee, and Vanplue yet remain m 
their original integrity. Blancard and Horegrave 
have become Blanchard and Hargrave. 
The original manuscript of De la Pryme’s His- 
tory of Hatfield is among the Harleian MSS." in 
the British Museum, where Mr. Lower will pro- 
bably find much to his purpose. 
Epwakrp PEacock. 
Bottesford Moors, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


[* Query the number? We cannot discover it from 


the Index. — Ep. ] 
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NAPOLEON'S MARSHALS. 
(Vol. xi., p. 186.) 

The following list may in some measure supply 
the wants of Y.S. M. These heroes used to be 
to us familiar names; but it costs some labour to 
recall them now, after the long lapse of years 
which has in great measure eflaced them from 
memory. I give alphabetically such as I can 
remember*, and have been able to collect from 
various sources : 

Avucereavu, Marshal of France, Duke of Cas- 
tiglione; born at Paris, Nov. 11, 1757; died at 
La Houssaye, June 11, 1816, of dropsy. 

Bernapottse, Marshal of France, Prince of 
Ponte Corvo, afterwards King of Sweden; born 
at Pau, Jan. 26, 1764; ascended throne of Sweden, 
Feb. 5, 1818; died at Stockholm, March 8, 1844. 

Bertuier, Marshal of France, Prince of Neuf- 


chatel, and Duke of Wagram; bornat Paris, Dee. 30, | 


1753 ; died at Bamberg, Mar. 20, 1815, of apoplexy. 

Bessiteres, Marshal of France, Duke of Istria ; 
born at Poitou, 1769; killed at the battle of 
Lutzen, May 2, 1813. 

Brune, Marshal of France; born at Brive-la- 
Gaillarde, 1763; assassinated at Avignon, Aug. 2, 
1815. 

Cavutatncourt, Marshal of France, Duke of 


Vicenza; born in Picardy, 1773; died at Paris, | 


Feb. 13, 1827. 

Davoust, Marshal of France, Duke of Auer- 
stadt, Prince of Eckmuhl, “ The Bloody ;” born 
at Annoux, 1770; died at Paris, June 4, 1823. 

Duroc, Grand Marshal of France, Duke of 
Frioul; born at Pont-a-Mousson, 1772; killed 
by a cannon-ball at Reitenbach, or Wartschen, 
May 22, 1813. 

Jourpan, Marshal of France. 

Junot, Marshal of France, Duke of Abrantes ; 
born 1771; died 1813. 

KetierMann, Marshal of France, Duke of 
Valmy ; born at Strasbourg, 1735 ; died 1820. 

Lannes, Marshal of France, Duke of Monte- 
bello; born at Lectoure, April 11, 1769; killed at 
the battle of Essling, May 22, 1809. 

Lauriston, General, Count; drowned in the 
Elster, Oct. 19, 1813. 

Leresvree, Marshal of France, Duke of Dant- 
zic; born at Rufack, Dec. 25, 1755 ; died at Paris, 
Sept. 14, 1820. 

Macponatp, Marshal of France, Duke of Ta- 
rentum ; born at Sancerre, Nov. 17, 1765. 

Marmont, Marshal of France, Duke of Ragusa; 
born 1775; died at Venice, March 2, 1852, being 
the last survivor of the old marshals. 

Massena, Marshal of France, Duke of Rivoli, 
Prince of Essling, “ Cherished Child of Victory ;” 
born at Nice, 1758 ; died at Ruel, April 4, 1817. 


{* We have another list containing some additional 
names, which a iditions shall appear in our next Number. ] 
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Moncey, Marshal of France. 

| Moreav, General; born at Morlaix, 1761, al, 

| 1763; died at Laun, on the frontiers of Bohemia, 

Sept. 2, 1813, from having had both legs ampu- 

tated after the battle of Dresden. 

Mortier, Marshal of France, Duke of Treviso: 
born, 1766; killed at Paris by Fieschi’s infernal 
machine, July 28, 1835. 

Murat, Marshal of France, Grand Duke of 
Berg, King of Naples; born at La Bastide, near 
Cahors, March 25, 1771; executed at Naples, 
Oct. 13, 1815. 

Ney, Marshal of France, Duke of Elchingen, 
Prince of Moskwa, “ Bravest of ‘the Brave ;” 
born at Sarre Louis, Jan. 10, 1769; executed at 
Paris, Dec. 7, 1815. 

Ovprxot, Marshal of France, Duke of Reggio; 
born, 1766 ; died at Paris, Sept. 13, 1847. 

Pericnon, Marshal of France. 

Ponratowsx1, Marshal of France, 
drowned in the Elster, Oct. 19, 1813. 

Rapp, General. 

Rernier, General. 

Savary, Marshal of France, Duke of Rovigo; 
born in Champagne, April 26, 1774. 

Serrvrier, Marshal of France. 

Soutt, Marshal of France, Duke of Dalmatia; 
born 1769; died near St. Amand, Nov. 26, 1851. 

Sucuet, Marshal of France ; died at Marseilles, 
Jan. 3, 1826. 

Victor, Marshal of France, Duke of Belluno. 
F. C. LE 


Prince; 


BOOKS BURNT. 
(Vol. xi., p. 161.) 


I have been waiting for the conclusion of Mr. 
Cowper's list of this class of books, before sending 
the following one, obtained principally from the 
Acts and Orders of the Commonwealth, a large 
collection of which I have been cataloguing. May 
I premise that some of the correspondents of 
“ N. & Q.” do not seem to be aware of a work on 
this subject by G. Peignot, published in Paris, 
1806, in two vols. 8vo. It is entitled Dictionnaire 
Critique, littéraire et bibliographique des »»rinci- 
paux livres condamnés au feu, supprimés, ou cen 
surés. Several of the books mentioned in the 
lists already published in “N. & Q.” are noticed 
in this work. 

1. De Politia Ecclesia Anglicanz, per R. Mocket, Lond. 
1617. 

Vide Fuller’s Church History, ed. Brewer, vol. Vv. 
p. 446., and Heylin’s Life of Laud, p. 70. (ed. 
1671.) 

2. Lex, Rex; the Law and the Prince; a Dispute for 
the just Prerogative of King and People. By Samuel 
Rutherford, Lond. 1644. 

“Ordered to be burnt by the hands of the common 
hangman.” — Watt. 
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8. The King’s Majestie’s { Charles I.’s] Declaration to 
his Subjects concerning lawful Sports to be used. 

By “an Ordinance of the Lords and Commons as- 
sembled in Parliament,” ordered “ to be publiquely 
burnt,” Apr. 6, 1644. 

1, “A Fiery Flying Roll,” by A. Coppe. 

« Resolved by the Parliament, that the booke and all 
the printed copies thereof, be burned by the hand 
of the common hangman,” Feb. 1, 1642. A. Coppe 
published his Fiery Flying Roll in 1646; and A 
Second Fiery Flying Roll in 1649. It does not 
appear from the ordinance itself which of the two 
is meant. 

5. “The Doctrine of the Fourth Commandment, de- 
formed by Popery, reformed and restored to its primitive 
Purity.” Printed by Gartrude Dawson for James Uake- 
ford. : . 

“Resolved by the Parliament that all the printed 
copies of the said booke be burnt,” March 18, 
163%. 

6. “ The Single Eye,” by Laurence Clarkson. 

“Resolved by the Parliament that this booke be 
burnt by the hand of the common hangman,” 
Sept. 27, 1650. 

7. “The Accuser Sham’d; or a Pair of Bellows to blow 
off that Dust cast upon John Fry, a Member of Parlia- 
ment, by Col, John Downs, likewise a Member of Parlia- 
ment.” 

8. “ The Clergy in their Colours, or a brief Character of 
them.” 

“ Resolved by the Parliament that both these bookes 
be burnt,” Feb. 22, 16 ie 


9. “To the Supreme Authority of the Nation, the Par- 
liament of the Commonwealth of England, the humble 
Petition and Appeal of Josiah Primat, of London, Leather- 
seller.” 

“Resolved by the Parliament that all the printed 
copies be burnt by the hand of the common hang- 
man,” Jan. 15, 163}. 

10. “A just Reproof to Haberdashers’ Hall, or an 
Epistle written by Lieut.-Col. John Lilborn, July 30, 
1651, to four of the Commissioners at Haberdashers’ 
Hall.” 

“ Resolved by the Parliament that all printed copies 
be burnt by the hand of the common hangman,” 
Jan. 16, 163. 

H. H. Woop. 

Qu. Coll. Oxon. 





JOHN BUNCLE. 
(Vol. xi., p. 58.) 


I find in my collection of scraps a paper of 
which the following is a copy, and probably you 
will not think it unworthy of a place with the 
“Song in praise of Miss Rowe” in “ N. & Q.”: 

“A party at Lord Macclesfield’s agreed one evening to | 
amuse themselves by drawing tickets, on which various | 
devices were written, and they were thus turned into | 
compliments by Cowper: 


“ Be vain, my Jord, you have a right ; 


Vanity. — Drawn by Lord Macclesfield. 
For who, like you, can boast this night, 
i 


| 
| 





A group assembled in one place, 
Fraught with such beauty, wit, and grace. 


Inse nsibility. ~ Honorable Mr. Marsham, 


« Insensible — can Marsham be? 
Yes! and no fault, you must agree; 
His heart his virtue only warms, 
Insensible to vice’s charms. 


Inconstanc y.— Mr. Adams. 


“Tnconstancy there is no harm in, 
In Adams, where it looks so charming : 
Who wavers, as he well may boast, 
Which virtue he shall follow most. 
Impudence. — Honorable Mr. St. John. 
“St. John, your vice you can't disown : 
For in this age ’tis too well known, 
That impudent that man must be 
Who dares from folly to be free. 





Intemperance. — Mr. Gerard. 


“ Intemperance implies excess: 
Chang’d tho’ the name, the fault’s not less; 
Yet, blush not, Gerard, there’s no need, — 
In all that’s worthy you exceed. 


Dissimulation. — Mr. Conyers, who first drew one he did 
not like, and afterwards drew another. 


“Conyers dissemble! Let me see! 
Would I could say it cannot be! 
But he’s a mere dissembler grown, 
By taking vices not his own. 


A ‘Blank’ was put in, which was drawn by the 
Honorable Mr. Legge. 
“Tf she a blank for Legge design’d, 
Sure Fortune is no longer blind; 
For we shall fill the paper given 
With ev'ry virtue under heav’n. 


Cowardice. — Gen. Caillard. 


“ Most soldiers cowardice disclaim, 
But Caillard owns it without shame: 
Bold in whate’er to arms belong, 

He wants the courage to do wrong. 


Celibacy. — Mr. Fuller. 


“ A married man can’t single be: 
This vice, cries Fuller, suits not me. 
Guilty! say all; for, ’tis well known, 
He and his wife are truly one.” 


P. H. F. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC CORRESPONDENCE. 


Céroléine on Glass and on Paper. —M. Stéphane Geof- 
fray has addressed to La Lumiére the following commu- 
nication, extracted from a pamphlet which he is about to 
bring out immediately. 

Céroléine on Glass. — Take 8 grammes of gun cotton, 
500 grammes of rectified ether of 65°, 70 grammes of 
solution of céroléine; sensitise according to the purpose 
you intend it for. In this collodion the alcohol is replaced 
by the solution of céroléine; it has more body than the 
ordinary collodion, resists the baths and washings much 
better, is more easily transferred to paper, &c. It is, 
above all, valuable for views; the image which it gives 
has much more depth. 
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Céroléine on Paper. —1. If the paper is thin, take 
grammes of solution of céroléine, 6 grammes of pulver 
iodide of potassium, 1 grain of bromide of potassium, 
1 drop of tincture of iodine. 2. If the paper is thick, 
take 250 grains of solution of céroléine, 4 grains of pul- 
verised iodide of potassium, 50 centigrammes of bromide 
of potassium; mix them together and assist their com- 
plete solution, then filter them with care. Iodide of zine 
may be, perhaps, advantageously substituted for iodide of 
potassium, when the high temperature obliges us to 
augment the quantity of the sensitising agents. The 
addition of 1 gramme of cyanide of iodine and silver 
increases the action of the light very much, but the sen- 
sitised paper keeps a shorter time when dry. Passed 
through a bath and dried, the paper may be preserved 
indefinitely, and becomes better for keeping. When it 
is emploved it should be placed in a silver bath, formed 
of distilled water 100 grammes, fused nitrate of silver 
5 grammes, crystallisable acetic acid 12 grammes. In 
the bath the paper becomes of a very uniform yellowish 
white tint; when it is taken out and held up to the light 
it no longer shows any mark. If it is wished to work by 
the wet process, the paper taken out of the bath should 
be simply stretched (carefully avoiding any bubbles of 
air) on a glass already covered with unsized paper, well 
wetted, and it should be placed on the glass so covered in 
the frame for placing in the camera. 

If it is wished to work by the dry process, we proceed 
as follows: after taking the paper out of the silver bath, 
wash it rapidly (at least if it is not very thin) in distilled 
water, acidulated with acetic acid, and suspend it (without 
attempting to remove the water) by a corner to dry. 
When you have prepared and dried the number of papers 
you want, put them between the leaves of a portfolio of 
blotting-paper, separated from one another. W> can thus, 
before the paper is completely dry, lay it upon « lass, or 
waxed or varnished pasteboard, or in fact on a small var- 
nished board, pasting it with strong paste at the edges. 
In drying the paper contracts, becomes stretched, and has 
a very smooth surface, which can easily be placed in the 
focus, and will receive an image with great clearness. 
The time of exposure varies from one minute to three 
quarters of an hour, and must be determined by experi- 
ment. Before placing the proof in gallic acid, in order 
that it may imbibe it, wash it, and let it be thoroughly 
saturated in a bath of distilled water; let it imbibe slowly, 
without adding nitrate of silver too soon. The time 
necessary to the perfect development varies, according to 
the time of exposure, from two minutes to three quarters 
ofan hour. After taking the proof out of the gallic acid, 
wash it well and fix it in the following bath; hyposul- 
— of soda 100 grammes, filtered water 1000 grammes. 
et the proof become perfectly white in the light parts; 
wash it again during seven or eight hours, changing the 
water frequently ; dry it completely, and, if it is necessary, 
wax the proof to render it transparent. F 

SrépuHane Georrnay. 

Roanne. 


Camera for Preserved Sensitized Plates, &c.—1 am 
sorry to find that I should have plagiarised Mr. Mer- 
RITT’s camera in the one I have described in “ N. & Q.,” 
Vol. xi., p. 191.; and at the same time I must ask Mr. 
Meruuitr to forgive the mistake I have thus made, as it 
has only arisen from my absence from England having 
prevented me from becoming acquainted with anything 
but the name of Mr. Merrirt’s invention, and I am quite 
willing to cede to him all claim to priority. I have 
lately made a slight alteration for convenience sake in 
my camera, which is as follows : instead of the arrange- 
ment I mentioned, I have again substituted the use of the 








dark slider in which to keep the plate, and I have a box 
for the prepared plates, which has grooves carrying small 
planks of wood, on each of which is fixed the prepared 
plate, and each of which fits into and forms the back of 
the dark slide. Then I have a sack of ve llow calico which 
goes over the head and fits round the waist as recom- 
mended by Dr. Diamonp, and in this I perform all the 
operations of changing the plates. This arrangement | 


find much more convenient, as being less liable to de- 
le 


rangement on account of its simplicity, —a grand de 

ratum in photographic instruments. The little planks 
wood are made with two little crotchets of silver at one 
end, under which to pass one end of the plate, and two 
little buttons of silver at the opposite end which hold 
the other end of the plate, and four little pegs of ivory, 





| two on each side, to prevent the plate moving sideways, 


| glass be thick or thin. 


} 


and a spring in the centre of the plank to press the plate 
outwards against the crotchets, which ensures the face of 
the plate being always in the same place whether th 
I have also to communicate to 
you a method by which I can preserve the collodion plate 
quite dry, viz. by making a syrup of white dextrine, and 
adding to it just enough grape sugar or honey to prevent 
it from cracking, which will be found upon drying some 
of it on a bit of glass; replacing the ordinary syrup, 
which I have before indicated, with this, and letting the 
plate drain dry, and for the after treatment soaking the 
plate as usual to get rid of the substance from its surface 
before development. Attention must be given to wash 
the plate long and well in this way, as on this depends 
much of the success of the operation. I doubt not that 
the steaming of Dr. MANsELL will prove most excellent, 
and much wish he would tell us what is his manner of 
applying it, as I have tried it, but have not been so suc- 
cessful as in ordinary and very prolonged washing. I 
have tried gum arabic for preserving the plates dry 
in the above manner, but find dextrine on the whole 
more successful. The syrup need not be very thick for 
the above purpose, and may be thinned at almost the 
will of the operator, until it flows evenly and easily. | 
hope in the course of next week to follow this up with a 
perfectly explicit detail of the best way of making the 
dextrine for this purpose; but with the details I have now 
given, I feel no doubt any operator will easily succeed, as 
dextrine of first-rate quality is to be found at most good 
chemists in London. F. MAxwe tw Lyte. 


Pau, April 3, 1855, 























Replies to Minor Mueries. 
Cothon (Vol. xi., p. 207.). —It appears to me 


| probable that this word, as signifying an artificial 
| harbour, may be derived from the Greek «er, a 


Lacedemonian cup, made of iron, and much used 
on shipboard. In the Equites, Aristophanes in- 
troduces the chorus of knights praising their 
horses (symbolising themselves), and declaring 
that 
“22. * Es ras immaywyois eicerjiwy avdpixas, 
TI ptduevor xoOwvas,” x. T. A. 
ITITIELS, lines 581, 582., Mitchell’s edit. 

Perhaps the use of such an article at sea may 
have suggested the application of its name to an 
artificial port or harbour, such as we should now, 
I believe, call a “ basin.” 

Fraycis Joun Scott, M.A. 
Tewkesbury. 
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Passage in Euripides (Vol. xi., p. 226.). — Pos- 
sibly : - 
“Xwpis 7d, 7° eivat, Kai Td wh vouiserar.” 
Alceste Sy A 527. 
H. B.C. 
U. U. Club. 


Kirkstall Abbey (Vol. xi., p. 186.).— The sur- 
render of Kirkstall Abbey to the king bears date 
Nov. 20, 1540. The site and demesnes were 
granted by Edward VI. to Thomas Cranmer, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and by him settled 
Whitaker (Loidis and 
Elmete, p. 120.) has not learnt at what precise 
period this estate was purchased by the Saviles of 
Howley. From this family it passed in marriage 
on the death of James Savile, second Earl of 
Sussex, who died without issue in 1671, having 
devised his estates to his only sister Frances, the 
wife of Francis Lord Brudenel, eldest son of 
Robert, second Earl of Cardigan. In this Car- 
digan family the Kirkstall estate is at present 
vested. See also Saville of Howley, in Burke's 
Extinct and Dormant Peerage. Joun Booker. 


upon his younger son. 


Prestwich, 


Early Disuppearani e of Publications (Vol. xi., 
p. 144.).— Your correspondent’s note involves a 
question of great interest. Where, except in the 
omnivorous cabinet of some eccentric bibliopole, 
do we now see a copy of the — but a few years 
ago — far-famed Almanac of Murphy? Where 
a specimen of the Postage Envelope with an alle- 
corical device, bearing the name of Mulready, but 
currently reported to be a design of no less a 
personage than Her Most Gracious Majesty ? 

I believe I may in a very short time add, a 
copy of the Official Guide-bovk to the Grand Ex- 
hibition of 1851. Every one had these things; I 
had, and would fain have again, such mementoes 
of the past ; but, like Sryxires, I find them (except 
perhaps the last) unattainable and almost for- 
gotten, and [ have no doubt that even others with 
greater facilities would find the difficulty of pro- 
curing them greater than they perhaps expect. 

E. S. Tayxor. 

“Le Platonisme Dévoilé” (Vol. xi., p.216.). — 
The author of Ze Platonisme Dévoilé was M. 
Souverain, a native of Languedoc, minister of a 
Calvinistie church at Poitou, from which he was 
ejected in consequence of his heretical opinions. 
He retired to Holland, but refusing to sign the 
Confession of Dort, he found no resting-place 
there; and passing over to England, he joined the 
church of French Protestants of the Presbyterian 
denomination at Canterbury. Several of the 
members of that church having embraced Uni- 
tarian sentiments, and being threatened with ex- 
communication by the synod, seceded, and made 
an outward profession of confurmity with the 
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Church of England. M.Souverain and another 
of these went so far as to sign the Thirty-nine 
Articles, considering them merely as articles of 
peace, and were beneficed by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury ; but finding themselves in danger of 
censure from the Archbishop, they renounced 
Episcepacy, appeared before the magistrates on 
the 9th of September, 1697, declared themselves 
Dissenters, and took refuge under the Act of 
Toleration. It is not known when M. Souverain 
arrived in England, but without doubt he had 
sufficient time and opportunity to make himself 
familiar with the works of English divines to 
which H. B. C. alludes. 

An English translation of Ze Platonisme Dé- 
voilé, under the title of Platonism Unveiled, and 
of the same date as the original, may be found in 
a fourth volume of Unitarian Tracts, of the exist- 
ence of which H. B. C. seems not to be aware. 
That volume is indeed very scarce. 

See Nouveau Dictionnaire Historique, art. “Sou- 
verain;” Wallace’s Auxtitriniturian Biography, 
vol. i. p. 375.; Monthly Repository of Theology and 
General Literature, vol. v. p. 241., vol. viii. p. 445. 

5. D. 


Intensify (Vol. xi., p. 187.).— Icannot find this 
word either in Johnson's or Richardson’s Dic- 
tionaries; but Webster (ed. 1852) gives it thus: 

“ Intensify. To render more intense ( Bacon).” 

On his authority, therefore, it is used by Lord 
Bacon. FP. 


Fishermen's Superstition (Vol. xi., pp. 142. 228.). 
— Is your valued correspondent H. T. Exra- 
compe right when he states that the custom of 
the fishermen of Clovelly “could not of course 
have ever had the sanction of authority?” If he 
is right, would it not follow as a direct inference 
that the clergyman who officiated at the service 
he describes would render himself liable to eccle- 
siastical censure? But is it quite impossible that, 
in years gone by, the ordinary for the time being 
may have sanctioned such a service by his au- 
thority ? 

I am aware that the fees that would be de- 
manded by those about the bishop, render such 
authority unlikely, but I trust not absolutely im- 
possible. 

Perhaps some correspondent at Clovelly may 
kindly inform us whether this old custom, praise- 
worthy as it is, is still kept up. I ask not the 
minister “ by what authority doest thou these 
things?” Geo. E. Frere. 


“ Children in the Wood” (Vol. ix., p. 305.). — 
I always thought that this song referred to the 
two young princes murdered in the Tower. I feel 
quite certain that Miss Halstead says a great deal 


about it in her Life and Times of Richard III. 
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There is a story told by many in the neighbour- 
hood of Welshpool, which I have not heard else- 
where, or seen mentioned in any book. It is 
that the Duke of Richmond, when he passed 
through Wales, stopped at Dolardyn. The house 
and room in which the king slept are still shown ; 
and before retiring to bed, he said: “ Lloyd! I 
am told you are an astrologer, and wise man. Tell 
me, shall I be successful ?” 

Now this reputation of being a wise man, in the 
sense that his neighbours meant, was more than 
Lloyd deserved or liked. He was consequently 
taken aback, and did not know what todo. The 
duke pressed him, and pooh-poohed his modesty, 
and would have none of his excuses. “ Well, well, 
consult the stars to-night, and let me know in the 
morning.” 

When the duke had gone to bed, Lloyd went 
also. He knew it was no good to look at the 
stars; and, for all I know, the night was cloudy, 
or the metheglin had mystified his brains. That 
night his fair wife found him a most restless bed- 
fellow, and not all her entreaties to make him 
quiet availed; at last, she found out what preyed 
on his mind, and “ What a fool you are,” said she ; 
“of course you must tell the duke that he will 
win the day; for if he is beaten, he would come 
back to abuse you or cut your head off; and if he 
wins, of course you will be promoted to great 
honour.” 

The morning soon came, and the duke was de- 
lighted to hear that the host of heavenly bodies 
smiled on him: “ And Lloyd, as I shall win, lend 
me your grey horse?” Lloyd would have said 
“No!” but he dare not, so it was at the duke’s 
service ; and he rode the same horse in the battle 
of Bosworth, and I never heard whether Lloyd 
got his horse again or was promoted to honour. 

ANon. 

Sea-sickness (Vol. xi., p. 221.). — For the sake 
of Mr. Neale and his friend, I beg permission to 
add to Mr. Bryenam's quotations on the subject 
of sea-sickness, the following lively one from 
Juvenal : 

“ Si jubeat conjux, durum est conscendere navim ; 

Tune sentina gravis, tunc summus vertitur aér : 

Qui sequitur meechum, stomacho valet. Illa maritum 

Convomit: hac inter nautas et prandet, et errat 

Per puppem, et duros gaudet tractare rudentes.” 

Juv. vt 98. 
Anon. 

The Episcopal Wig (Vol. xi., p. 131.).—It is 
worthy of inquiry when the English bishops jirst 
began to wear wigs. It must have been at a time 
comparatively recent ; because, if we refer to a 
book published after the accession of James I. to 
the English crown, which contains the ceremonial 


| to me. 


of peers, boys of ten or twelve years of age ap- 
parently, are dressed in full-bottomed wigs; yet, 
if I recollect rightly, the only bishops are the 
persons assisting at the coronation, who are repre- 
sented without wigs. It is strange that they 
should now be the only persons who continue to 
use them. “ante. 

I cannot give you the title of the book to which 
I refer ; I believe it isa scarce book. I never saw 
but one copy; it was a folio, and was in the library 
of the late Sir George Throckmorton at Weston, 
and was shown to me by Sir George as being a 
scarce book. Without doubt it will be found in 
the library of the British Museum. T. L. 


Doddridge and Whitefield (Vol. xi., pp. 46. 
114. 133.).—In The Works of the Rev. George 
Whitefield, M.A. (6 vols. 8vo., London, 1772), 
the sermon on Luke x. 42. is the thirty-first in 
the fifth volume (p. 456.), and at the end of the 
sixth volume is the following notice : 

“N. B. Sermon xxxi. on Luke x. 42. in vol. v., having 
been printed in a former edition of ‘Mr. Whitefield’s Ser- 
mons as his, was sent to press with the others; but it now 
appears not to be Mr. Whitefield’s.” 


It is strange that, after this announcement, 
the sermon should be retained in any edition of 
Whitefield’s works. 

The supposition of S. A., that a copy of this 
sermon might have been found after his death 
amongst Whitefield’s MSS., and therefore pre- 
sumed to be his, is natural; but the sermon was 
actually published as his during his lifetime. 
How this happened I cannot explain ; but a gen- 
tleman well acquainted with nonconformist litera- 
ture (the Rev. John Cockin, author of Reflections 
after Reading, and more than forty years Inde- 
pendent minister at Holmfirth, but now residing 
at Halifax), assures me that he has seen this 
sermon in a volume of Whitefield’s Sermons, 
published before Whitefield’s death. He cannot 
now remember the date of its publication, but 
having entertained the same opinion as that ex- 

ressed by S. A., he was surprised to find that it 
fad been published as one of Whitefield’s sermons 
during his lifetime. 

Instances of borrowed sermons being published 
as the borrower's have occurred as noticed by 
S. A., and the Rev. J. Cockin has mentioned one 
The Rev. J. King, of Hull, an evangelical 


| clergyman of the Church of England, was on 


of his coronation, and the habits of all the persons | 


assisting thereat, we find that the bishops are not 
represented in wigs. Although the younger sons 


friendly terms with the Rev. G. Lambert, an In- 
dependent minister of that town. The latter had 
published a volume of sermons. The former, 
being advanced in years, and not able to prepare 
fresh discourses for his hearers, asked Mr. Lam- 
bert to lend hima few. The request was complied 
with. After Mr. King's death, a volume of his 
sermons was published for the benefit of his 
family, and the editor included some of Mr. Lam- 
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bert’s, under the impression that they were Mr. 
King’s. It happened that some of them had been 
printed in Mr. Lambert’s volume, and the dis- 
covery of this led to an explanation of the affair. 
H. Marri. 
Halifax. 


Minute Engraving on Glass (Vol. xi., p. 242.). 
— Your correspondent B. will find a very inte- 
resting account of the manner in which this ex- 
traordinary fine writing is executed, in Dr. 
Lardner’s Museum of Science and Art, part xvi. 

. 73. Dr. Lardner there states, that as the 
method by which those marvellous effects are pro- 
duced is not yet patented, he is not at liberty to 
explain its details; but he adds, — 

“Tt may be stated generally to consist of a mechanism 
by which the point of the graver or style is guided by a 
system of levers, which are capable of imparting to it 


| deep into the mould. 


The pots as represented, 

with covers, handles, and spouts, are not I believe 
| known in heraldry; but being blazoned with a 
| chevron, and occurring through such a breadth of 
country, from Northumberland to Cornwall, they 
are probably the assumed arms of a fraternity 
or the craft of bell-founders. And the other 
shield, charged with a chevron between three 
trefoils (not fleurs-de-lys), occurring as it does 
with the other, cannot be the arms of any local 
family, but either some emblematical assumption 
of the bell-founder, or the arms of his own family, 
The date I should set in the fifteenth century. I 
hope Mr. Willis will favour the public with a cut 


| of these devices in his current notes. 


H. T. Exracomss. 
Rectory, Clyst St. George. 





three motions in right lines, which are reciprocally per- 
pendicular, two of them being parallel, and the third at 
right angles to the surface on which the characters or 
design are written or engraved. ‘The combination of the 


motions in the direction of the axis, parallel to the surface } 


on which the characters are engraved or written, deter- 
mine the form of the characters, and the motion in the 
direction of the axis at right angles to that surface de- 
termines the depth of the incision, if it be engraving, or 
the thickness of the stroke, if it be writing.” 
F. J. Gruss. 

B. will find some particulars of this process, 
which was shown in the Exhibition of 1851, in | 
Lardner’s Museum of Science and Art, part xvi. | 
for April, 1855. A. O. H. 

Blackheath. 


} 


Pulmo Marinus (Vol. xi., p. 224.).—In reply 
to Mr. Kircntn’s inquiry, I send the following | 
extract from the Diccionario de la Lengua Castel- | 
lana por la Academia Espanola, Paris, 1824 : 

“Pulmon Marino. — Especie contada por algunos entre | 
la de mariscos 6 testaceos, aunque su cobertura 6 valva no 
es sino un callo duro y grueso. Otros autores le tienen 
por especie de esponja, que cuando anda nadando sobre las 
aguas del mar es senal de ey pe Su figura es muy 


semejante 4 la del pulmon de los animales. Pulmo ma- 
rinus, 


"Anes. 
Dublin. : 


Lansallos Bell (Vol. xi., p. 100.). —By the | 
courtesy of Mr. Coucn, I was favoured with a | 
rubbing of the devices to which he has called | 
attention. I at once recognised them as old ac- 
quaintances, having met with the very same on 
other medieval black-letter bells: viz. on one at | 
Newcastle-on-Tyne ; at Compton Bassett, Wilts ; | 
on the seventh at Magdalen College ; and on two | 
of the bonny Christ Church bells, Oxford. As 
for the crosslet, that is a mere variety of the 
Christian emblem. The octagonal form alluded 
to is merely the shape of the mould, block, or 
matrix, which the workman pressed a little too 





Nightingale and Thorn (Vol. iv., pp. 175. 242. ; 
Vol. v., pp. 39. 305. 380. 475. ; Vol. viii., p. 527. ; 
Vol. ix., p. 162.).— The following are additional 
quotations from the English poets illustrative of 
this fable : 


“Not from nobility doth virtue spring, 
But virtue makes fit nobles for a king; 
From highest nests are croaking ravens borne, 
While sweetest nightingales sit on a thorn.” 
William Browne, Pastorals. 
“ The nightingale, as soon as April bringeth 
Unto her rest a sense, a perfect waking, 
When late bare earth, proud of new clothing, springeth, 
Sings out her woes, a thorn her song-book making.”* 
Sir Philip Sidney, Sonnets. 


“.... Leaning on a thorn her dainty chest, 
For fear soft sleep should steal into her breast, 
Expresses in her song grief not to be exprest.” (11! 

Giles Fletcher. 

“ And whiles against a thorn thou bear’st thy part, 

To keep thy sharp woes waking, wretched I, 
To imitate thee well, against my heart 
Will fix a sharp knife to affright my eye.” 
Shakspeare, Rape of Lucrece. 
“ The lowly nightingale, 
A thorn her pillow, trills her doleful tale.” 
William Thompson, Hymn to May. 
“ There, as sad Philomel, alike forlorn, 
Sings to the night from her accustom’d thorn ; 
While, at sweet intervals, each falling note 
Sighs in the gale, and whispers — | the grot, 
The sister wo shall calm her aching breast, 
And softer slumber steal her cares to rest.” 
Darwin, Botanic Garden. 


“The bird forlorn 


That singeth with her breast against a thorn.” 
Hood, Plea of the Midsummer Fairies. 





* These lines were quoted at Vol. viii., p. 652., in a 
note on the “Character of the Song of the Nightingale.” 
I again quote them, in order to place them under their 
proper heading, and also for the purpose of giving their 
author’s name, your previous correspondent having in- 
troduced the lines with these words: “ This exquisite 
little song, written by I know not whom, but set to music 
by Thomas Bateson in 1604.” 





; 
} 
; 
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“ So the bird leans her bosom on the thorn, 


And warbles sweetliest then when most her breast is | 


torn.” — Henry Neale, Address to the Wild Harp. 
Curupert Bepe, B.A. 


Nuns acting as Priests in the Mass (Vol. xi., 
p. 47.).— J. H. T. must be under some misappre- 
hension as to the correct meaning of the French 
quotation which he has given from the Manuel du 
oe en Suisse et en Tyrol. He seems to 
think that the anecdote relates to the present time ; 
and that the nuns continue to this day to perform 
the part of a priest in the mass. So, at least, I 
infer from his Query: “ Does it mean that one of 
the nuns actually performs ?” &c. Whereas the 
sense is, that the nuns did so at the time of the 
Reformation ; but there is nothing in the passage 
to show how long that practice was continued by 
them. Your correspondent’s error arises pro- 
bably from his having mistaken “dirent” and 
“ choisirent” for the present tense. 

With reference to “the truth of the story,” it 
is difficult to offer anything but conjecture. It is 


well known that, in revolutionary times, religious | 


houses, deprived of their clergymen, have had re- 
course to all sorts of expedients in order to supply 
the deficiency ; and there would be nothing sur- 
prising in the fact of the nuns of St. Catherine, in 
the circumstances stated, having assembled in 
their chapel, and gone through the prayers for 
the mass; one of them ofliciating as reader, and 
another as preacher. But that any body of nuns 
ever seriously contemplated the celebration of the 
mass, including the consecration of the Host, is 


what is not easy to believe. Such a solemn | 


mockery would have been no better than the re- 
presentation of one of the old mysteries or miracle 
plays; and, in point of fact, perhaps the nuns of 
St. Catherine intended nothing more. 
Henry H. Breen. 
St. Lucia. 


Pamphlet by Rev. Dr. Davy (Vol. viii., p. 652.). 
— This pamphlet (Observations on Mr. For's 
Letter to Mr. Grey, by the Rev. Dr. Davy, late 
Master of Caius College, Cambridge) is referred 
to by Mr. Norris Deck as having been printed 
for private circulation only, and consequently now 
rarely met with. The pamphlet is embodied in 
the Illustrations of the Lives and Writings of 
Gower and Chaucer, by the Rev. H. J. Todd, 
1810. Curupert Bepe, B.A. 


Corpse passing makes a Right of Way (Vol. xi., 
pp- 194. 254.).— Walter Bronescomb, Bishop of 
Exeter, wished to bury his chaplain, but 


“ Because the ways were foul, the parish church some- | 


what far off, and weather rainy, he commanded the 
corpse to be carried to the parish church of Sowton, then 
called Clist Fomeson, which is very near and bordereth 
upon the bishop’s lordship. At this time one Fomeson, 
a gentleman, was lord and patron of Clist Fomeson, and 
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he being advertised of such a burial towards in his parish, 
and a leech-way to be made over his land, without his leaye 
| or consent required thereto, calleth his tenants together, 
goeth to the bridge over the lake, between the bishop's 
land and his, there meeteth the bishop’s men bringing 
the said corpse, and forbiddeth them to come over the 
water.” 


The leech-way is evidently the lych-way, as Lych- 
field and Lych-gate are the field and gate of the 
dead. My extract is from Godwin’s Catalogue ¢ 
Bishops, and the date about 1257. 

Mackenzie Watcorrt, M. A, 





Nostoc (Vol. xi., p. 219.).— Your correspon- 
dent Mr. Macmittay, in his interesting com- 
munication on the Nostoc, does not mention, 
though probably he may be aware of, the English 
superstition connected with that plant. 

Amongst not only the people of the commoner 
sort, but even amongst those who ought to know 
better, it is firmly believed to be the remains of a 
“ falling star.” I have, as a boy, frequently had 
it pointed out to me by gardeners and others, after 
a wet stormy night, as such, and any expressed 
| doubt of mine silenced at once by the argument, 
“Tt warn’t there last evening; we saw the stars 
falling in the night, and in the morning we found 
this here where they fell.” I have no doubt but 
that Mr. Macmitxan will soon receive plenty of 
information on this subject from various parts of 
England, possibly to his no small astonishment, 
for I never heard this most absurd theory broached 
in cannie Scotland. G. H. K. 


Arundel. 


The Stuart Papers (Vol. xi., p. 253.).— Iam 
as well acquainted as K.N. with Lord Mahon’s 
History, and much better, I expect, with the 
Stuart papers, and will therefore “ inform him 
that all the really interesting and important letters 
and papers have [not] been published by Lord 
Mahon ;” no, not a tythe, nor a twentieth, nor a 
hundredth part of what are of historical im- 
portance ; and that such publication would require 
more volumes than Lord Mahon has given ot 
pages. K. N.’s opinion circulated through “N. & 
Q.” would tend to mislead the public, and to stop 
that expression of feeling which has lately been 
heard rumbling in the distance, at the astounding 
fact that many years have passed since the publica- 
tion of the first volume of the Atterbury Letters, 
and yet the second has not appeared, nor is it 
announced. C. ¥. 


Good Wine (Vol. ix., p. 113.).—The custom of 
hanging out a bush on fair days is very common 
in Herefordshire; either under the impressioa 
that upon those particular days anybody may 
sell beer or cyder without, or a licence is granted 
for those days only. Brompton Brian is the place 
which I have in view. Ano. 
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Temptation and Selfishness (Vol. x., p. 385.). — 
F. S. R. inquires who is the author, and what the 
meaning of the saying : 

“Never comes temptation in so plausible a form as 
when the resistance to it may be attributed to selfish- 
ness.” 

The author I am unable to name. It will probably 
be found among the maxims of La Rochefoucauld, 
or Pascal. The meaning may be explained thus: 

“Selfishness is so odious a thing, that a man will 
sooner yield to temptation, than have it said that he re- 
sists from selfish motives.” 

Henry H. Breen. 

St. Lucia. 


Epitaph on an Infant (Vol. xi., p. 190.).— 
The following version of this very beautiful 
epitaph is inscribed on a stone, by the south 
porch, in Brasted churchyard, Kent : 


“ Bold Infidelity, turn pale and die, 
Beneath this stone five infants’ ashes lie ; 
Say, are they lost er saved ? 

If death’s by sin, they’ve sinn’d because 
here, 
If heaven’s by works, in heaven they can’t appear. 
Reason! oh, how depraved! 
Revere the sacred page, the knot’s untied ; 
They died, for Adam sinn’d; they live, for Jesus died.” 


they are not 


Brasted Church has other inscriptions, all in- 
teresting, some old, and one remarkable, viz. to 
Margaret, daughter of Sir John Mennes, whose 
second husband was the well-known judge, Sir 
John Heath, which informs the reader she was 
sold by her guardians to her husband on that 
occasion ! 

All the churches in this part of the valley of 
Holmsdale are particularly interesting: Wester- 
ham for brasses, Sundridge for relics, &c. ; Che- 
vening too is near ; and Brasted, a church of great 
antiquity, has a remarkable feature in its archi- 
tecture by its western entrance through a massive 
stone buttress. Saltmarsh and Franklin in former 
times were its rectors; and in our own, the late 
Professor Jones was once curate, and Dr. Mill, 
till lately, rector. H. G. D. 


In the Monthly Mag., Sept. 1804, p. 131., this 
epitaph is said to be in a churchyard in Norfolk. 
The first line should read: “Ere sin could blight, 
or sorrow fade.” o Bs 


Blind Mackerel (Vol. ix., p. 245.).—I cannot 
answer the particular case above; but I know if 
you put trout into a pool, fed with water strongly 
impregnated with lime, and having no bushes on 
its banks, or broad-leaved lilies or plants of any 
kind to give shade, that they go blind. Might not 
the mackerel go blind, because of coming from 
the cold and 


brighter waters of the south ? Anon. 


Arthur Moore (Vol. xi., p.195.). —In confirm- 
ation of the opinion of your correspondent, that 





sunless north to the warmer and | 


Moore did not accompany Prior to France, I for- 
ward an extract from a cotemporary pamphlet, 
generally believed to have been written by Swift, 
entitled A New Journey to Paris, which professes 
to be a translation of a letter written by one Du 
Baudrier, who had been engaged by Prior as secre- 
tary or servant, in which he gives minute particu- 
lars of all Prior's proceedings. Whether authentic 
or not is of little consequence; in indifferent matters 
the writer probably told the truth, or what was 
popularly believed to be true. 





“ Monsieur P having received his instructions from 
the E h Court, under pretence of taking a short 
journey of pleasure, and visiting the Chevalier de H—— 
in the province of Suffolk, left his house on Sunday night, 
the 11th of July, N.S., taking none of his servants with 





him. Monsieur M——e [ Moore], who had already pre- 
pared a bark, with all necessaries, on the coast of Dover, 
took Monsieur P—— disguised in his chariot. They lay 





on Monday night, the 12th July, at the Count de J y’s 
house in Kent, arrived in good time the next day at 
Dover, drove directly to the shoar, made the sign by 
waving their hats, which was answered by the vessel; 
and the boat was immediately sent to take him in, which 
he entered, wrapt in Ais cloak, and soon got aboard.” 


A. R. M. 


Quotation from St. Augustine (Vol. xi., pp. 125. 
251.).— If Mr. WitrraMs considers the remark 
to have originated with Quesnel, he is in error. 
Quesnel was born in 1634, died in 1719. Henry 
Delaune published in 1651 Marpucoy Awpov, wherein 
will be found these lines : 

“Cheat not vourselves, as most; who then prepare 

For death, when life is almost turn’d to fume: 
One thief was sav’d that no man might despair ; 
And but one thief, that no man might presume.’ 
Ellis, Spee. of early Eng. Poets, 
1803, vol. iii. p. 271. 


3y the way, is a copy of this work of Delaune’s 

ever to be met with now? Or has it ever been 

reprinted since 1657 ? Geo. E. Frere, 
Yarmouth. 


Thames Water (Vol. x., p. 402.).— That Thames 
water was once esteemed preferable to any other 
for a voyage, I believe is true. It usually under- 
went several changes or fermentations, after which 
it became perfectly limpid. I have drunk it in 
the southern hemisphere after being six months 
certainly—more perhaps—on board, clear and de- 
licious, as if fresh from the “ Seven Springs.” 

Whether it still maintains its character among 
the skippers, I know not; but this much I can say, 
viz., in 1827 I made a voyage of about nine weeks 
in a vessel that bad taken in her water from the 
Thames, and such poisonous stuff I never before 
tasted, nor did it ever improve. This was said to 
arise from the numerous gas and other works, &c., 
discharging their abominations into the river. It 
might, however, have arisen from some carelessness 
of the mate's in putting it into foul casks. Be 
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that as it may, the water was certainly detestable 
during the whole voyage. A. C, M. 
Exeter. 


Henry Peacham (Vol. xi., p. 217.). — The 
father of Henry Peacham, author of The Compleat 
Gentleman, was the Rev. Henry Peacham, who 
was rector of the north mediety of the parish of 
Leverton, near Boston in Lincolnshire, in 1597, 
and from thence to 1605; and was probably so 
considerably after the latter date, but the registers 


of the parish are imperfect. The next entry of | 
the name of a rector is in 1637, when Francis | 


Bowman occupied that position. 

Besides the publications of Henry Peacham 
mentioned in your 282nd Number, I find the fol- 
lowing : 

“Henry Peacham’s Square Caps turned into Round 
Heads, or the Bishops’ Vindication and the Brownists’ 
Conviction; a Dialogue showing the folly of the one and 
the worthiness of the other: 4to., with a curious woodcut, 
published in 1642.” 
Pisney Tompson. 
Stoke Newington. 


Weldons of Cornwall (Vol. x., p. 404.).— In 
answer to your Sydney correspondent, I beg to 
state that in 1838 there was a family of the name 
residing at Dorchester, New Brunswick, near the 
head of the Bay of Fundy. Andrew Weldon kept 
the little tavern there ; a respectable, gentlemanly 
person, who had been well educated, and appeared 
to have once moved in a higher sphere. A.C. M. 

Exeter. 

Franklin's Parable (Vol. x., pp. 82. 169. 252.). 
— Although there can be no doubt that Franklin 
borrowed the parable in question from Jeremy 
Taylor, it is not yet, I think, clear in what edition 


of The Liberty of Prophesying the parable first | 


appeared. Bishop Heber says (“ N. & Q.,” p. 169.) 


that it was “ introduced in the second, not the first 


edition,” but my copy of the ‘second edition cor- | 


rected, octavo, printed for the assigns of Luke 
Meredith, 1702,” has it not. Will any of your 
readers tell me the date of the earliest edition in 


‘ 


which the parable is to be found ? G. | 


Titles of Wellington and Marlborough (Vol. vi., | 


p- 516.). — Sir Arthur Wellesley is there stated 
to have selected Wellington as adjacent to the 


village of Wensley quast Wesley, the genuine | 


family name; certainly a strange reason. Can 
any reason, strange or otherwise, be assigned for 
Churchill's selection of Marlborough ? J. W. 


PMiscelaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 
At a time like the present, when Art forms so important 


an element in all our educational systems, it is not to be 
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wondered at that a work like the Handbook of Painting, 
The Italian Schools, translated from the German of Ki 

by a Lady. Edited with Notes by Sir Charles L. East 
F.R.S., President of the Royal Academy. With more thay 
One Hundred Iilustrations from the Works of the Old 
Masters, drawn on Wood by George Scharf, Jun., should 
so speedily have reached a third edition. Such, however, 
is the fact; and whether we regard the merits of Kugler 
as an art-critic, and the vast amount of historical and 
biographical materials with which his critical descriptions 
of the various Italian schools are enriched — or the 

in which Sir Charles Eastlake has adapted the work to 
the English public, supplying, where occasion requires, 
the notes necessary to a more perfect following up of 
Kugler’s views — or whether we look to the delicate 
handling and artistic spirit with which Mr. Scharf hag 
drawn upon the wood the innumerable outlines of the 
masterpieces of Italian art by which the book is illus. 
trated, — while we do not wonder at its having reached this 


| third edition, we still feel that its doing so is a sure sign 


of a healthy taste among us. Kugler’s Handbook is, in- 
deed, a very complete epitome of all that has been writteg 
upon the subject: while those who would study that 
subject yet more deeply, will find in the first volume a 
well-executed catalogue of the “ literary materials for the 
study of Italian painting.” 

Books Recetvep.— A Handbook of Domestic Medi- 
cine, popularly arranged by a Physician. This new volume 
of Bohn’s Scientific Library is an attempt to supply the 
place of Buchan with a book which shall exhibit the im- 
provement in domestic practice, which results from our 
increased medical knowledge. 

Poetical Works of James Thomson, edited by Robert Bell, 
Vol. LL, completes the Thomson for the Annotated Edition 
of the English Poets, To show how industriously Mr. Bell 
collects his materials, we may state that in the supple 
mental notes he has quoted Mr. Carruthers’ interesting 
communication on Thomson’s Effects at Kew Foot Lang, 
from “ N. & Q.” of the 17th ult. 

A Plea for Painted Glass, being an Inquiry into i@ 
Nature, Character, and Objects, and its Claims as an Art, 
by F. W. Oliphant. A brief but earnest endeavour t 
give such a view of this beautiful art as may lead tos 
fuller development of its capabilities. 

Bergel’s Historical Pocket Annual for 1855, containing @ 
Chronological Summary of the Events of 1854. <A shilling’s 
worth of well-condensed information on the most remarke 
able events of the last eventful year. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE, 
Scrorr’s Extinct Voscanogs or Avvercne. 
Tas Lire or Taomas Mera, tried for High Treason. 
*e® Letters, stating particulars and lowest price, carriage free, to be 
sent to Ma. Bert, Publisher of “NOTES AND QUERIES, 
186. Fleet Street. 

Particulars of Price, &c. of the following Books to be sent direct 
the gentlemen by whom they are required,and whose names and 
dresses are given for that purpose: 

Beree'’s Romance or rue Foxes. First Series. 
Wanted by Henningham 4 Hollis, 5. Mount Street, Grosvenor Square 


Tae Uisrorte or Puants. By Gerarde. 
Wauted by . W. Marshall, 21. Edgware Road. 
Hartiry Conen:ver’s Essays. The Vol. containing the critique @ 
Hamlet. 
Dow Jcas. Prose, with coloured plates. 
Cervantes’ Dox Quiszors. By Don Eugenio de Behoa, 12mo 


Wanted by C. 4 H. Blackburn, Leamington. 








